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“HIGH HOPES AND SPACIOUS OPPORTUNITIES” 


HE words are Mr. Churchill’s, taken from his Boston speech, 

which in its vigour, its sweep of vision and its loftiness of 

conception proclaimed itself the equal of any of the matchless 
utterances with which its author has in the last ten years enriched the 
volume of English oratory. They were spoken of the League of 
Nations—the hopes that there were disappointed, the opportunities 
that there were missed. To apply them to the United Nations today 
would be little less than tragic irony. But no more than three days 
after the Boston speech was delivered another document, another 
covenant, another charter, was signed at Washington, on which high 
hopes may still be set, from which spacious opportunities still may 
flow. The Atlantic Pact is what the whole world knows it to be. 
All its purport is written on its face. Beneath its formal articles no 
secret agreements are concealed. It provides for deience alone, 
against possible aggression from any quarter. It conflicts not even 
in appearance with that provision of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
1942 whereby each signatory undertakes to enter into no agreement 
directed against the other. Great Britain has not so much as strained 
that pledge, far less broken it. For a peaceful Russia the Atlantic 
Pact has no relevance at all. Russia alone, by wanton aggression, 
could bring it into force. So long as she abstains from that the Pact 
prejudices her no more than if it had never been conceived. 

But if Russia dislikes or fears the Pact she is complaining ot what 
is in fact her own creation. No one has ever threatened her. As 
Mr. Churchill said, “ we seek nothing from Russia but good will and 
tair play.” Both have been withheld. Every Western State has been 
assailed with continuous and venomous propaganda. The endeavours 
of the United Nations for the establishment of peace and a rule of 
law have been consistently and methodically frustrated. The whole 
future of Germany has been imperilled by actions taken by the 
Kremlin in flagrant violation of agreements which Marshal Stalin 
had signed. Faced with such a policy, the nations of Western Europe 
and North America had no choice but to form one solid defensive 
and co-operative front. That they should have achieved it is little 
less than a miracle, when it is realised what distance the United States 
has had to travel to reach such a point. Marshal Stalin has effected 
there what even President Roosevelt might have failed to accomplish. 
But the Pact, with all its high hopes and spacious opportunities, is 
much more than a military agreement. Perhaps the most suggestive 
comment on Monday’s ceremony came from the Foreign Minister 
of the least of the countries signing, Iceland, when he said: 
“We want to make it crystal clear that we belong and want to belong 
to this free community of free nations which is now being formally 





founded.” That is the basis of the Pact. It is not the basis, as 
sinister developments have proved, of the United Nations as a 
whole. For that reason the new community must be brought to 
birth, to succeed where the United Nations has at least temporarily 
failed. There is no antagonism between the two. All the signatories 
of the Pact are loyal supporters of the Charter. But for the moment, 
in one sphere at any rate, they must largely supersede the Security 
Council. Where Eastern Europe is walled off from Western they 
stand on guard—an idle and even provocative réle unless they are 
ready and able to make their defence effective. That is the immediate 
test. The Defence Committee of the twelve signatory nations will 
begin its work as soon as the Pact is ratified. On the vigour and speed 
with which its plans are formulated and carried out the value of 
the Pact as an instrument of peace and protection will depend. As 
General Omar Bradley said on Tuesday, the ramparts must be 
manned, and manned at once, 


Back to Flushing Meadows 


The adjourned session of the United Nations Assembly, which 
re-opened at Flushing Meadows on Tuesday should have been 
unnecessary. It is the direct consequence of the interminabie 
speeches and inconclusive discussions which took up three full 
months in Paris at the end of last year. The result, incidentally, is 
to involve all the European delegations and many others in the 
expenditure of dollar currency which they can ill afford. But the 
Assembly is likely to be an increasingly important body, in view of 
the stultification of the Security Council by Russia’s systematic 
application of the veto and the assumption of many of the functions 
of the Council by the signatories of the Atlantic Pact. So 
far as its technical organisations are concerned there is no question 
of the success or the value of U.N.O. On the political side judge- 
ment must be more reserved. Dr. Evatt, in re-opening the Assembly 
on Tuesday dwelt on the part the United Nations had played in 
connection with disputes in Palestine, Iran, Kashmir, the Balkans 
and Korea. These are the words of an indomitable optimist. 
Certainly, though Count Bernadotte did valiant work in endeavour- 
ing to conciliate Jews and Arabs, and Dr. Bunche has proved an 
able successor, it has to be remembered that the United Nations 
threw over Count Bernadotte’s proposed plan of settlement after its 
principal members had agreed to it ; and that the armistice now at 
last effected condones a plain violation by the Jews of United Nations 
decisions. In Iran the United Nations did effectively support the 
Shah’s Government in its resistance to Russian encroachment, but 
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neither in the Balkans nor in Korea can its missions have said to 
have achieved anything of consequence. In Kashmir the prospect 
is more hopeful, but the real test is yet to come. There can be no 
guestion of abandoning hope in the United Nations, but it is better 
tc be realist than to be blind, and it is certain that now and for some 
time to come it will need al] the suppor: the democratic States can 
give it. The presence of Foreign Ministers like Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Dean Acheson at the cpening ceremony is welcome proof that faith 
in the Atlantic Pact in no way prejudices faith in U.N.O. 


Transjordan Signs 


The armistice between Transjordan and Israel, which is valid 
for one year and renewable, freezes the present line between the 
armies of the two States by providing for a six-mile demilitarised 
zone on either side of it. This leaves the Arabs holding only the 
central highlands of Palestine, and the Jews are to have free access 
by road and rail to Jerusalem, which they are busily engaged in 
turning into the capital city of their State in spite of the United 
Nations’ recommendation that it should become international. 
None the less there are many Jews who feel that by signing the 
armistice they have been cheated out of some of their just booty and 
the Government of Mr. Ben Gurion was forced to a vote of con- 
fidence when the armistice terms were debated in the Israeli 
Chamber. The two points in the armistice which apparently caused 
most annoyance—apart of course from the fact that a fraction of 
Palestine is left for the Arabs, which is itself rank heresy to the 
Revisionists—were the continued Arab occupation of a point on 
the Haifa-Lydda railway, and the abandonment of the Jews’ insistence 
on the withdrawal of British troops from Akaba. But it would need 
a fresh military operation to drive the Arabs out of Tulkarm (the 
railway station in question), and it is more than likely that the Israeli 
Government is reserving its main attack on British policy for the 
more congenial atmosphere of Lake Success. In any case Mr. Ben 
Gurion secured his vote of confidence without much difficulty, and 
the Transjordan Government on its side has been given authority to 
speak on behalf of the Iraqis, so that, barring any accident such 
as recently occurred in Syria, this truce ought to endure until the 
Conciliation Committee or the combatants themselves can turn it 
into something more durable. In this connection it is significant 
that the Transjordan armistice, unlike those with Syria and the 
Lebanon, provides for the formation of a committee on which the 
two States only are represented and which has the power to im- 
plement the points raised by the armistice itself. 


Aid Anniversary 


Since April 3rd, 1948, when President Truman signed the Foreign 
Assistance Act, each of the nineteen nations and territories of Western 
Europe belonging to O.E.E.C. has made substantial economic progress, 
so that the general index of production has got back to the pre-war 
level. Inside that general index there are, of course, certain laggard 
elements. Coal production everywhere has gone up painfully slowly. 
German steel production, although improving rapidly, is still far 
below the pre-war level. Italian industry generally is making heavy 
weather of recovery. But these are exceptions in a general advance. 
That advance has depended on a growth of confidence in the future 
of Western Europe. And that growth in turn has been greatly 
encouraged by American aid. But from now on the character of the 
task will be changing. Further advance will, for the most part, be 
something more than the mere pulling up of leeway. Psychological 
encouragement will still be valuable, but it must now inspire not 
merely an increase in production, but also an improvement in 
organisation between the nineteen Marshall Aid countries. In the 
present structure of O.E.E.C. final authority is vested in the Council 
of Ministers ; day-to-day emanate from the Executive 
Committee and are carried out by individual Governments ; and the 
smal]) has very limited powers and functions. 
This may have to be altered. It has been good enough in the early 
stage, at which the separate Governments fee] their way towards 
co-operative working and a new field of political as well as economic 
But it may not be good enough in 
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the future. Last week the Council-set on foot a number of new 
projects. They included, for example, the co-ordination of inves. 
ment in steel, oil-refining and the production of fertilisers in Western 
Europe. These are highly technical matiers. They could best be 
put into practice by an organisation with less political top-hamiper 
and more powerful economic machinery. 


Kravchenko Wins 


When the editor of the Communist weekly Les Lettres Frangaises 
libelled Victor Kravchenko, the author of I Chose Freedom, by 
publishing an article which said that Kravchenko was a drunkard, 
an embezzier, a traitor, and not the author of his own book, he can 
hardly have expected a counter-attack. But it may be good for him, 
and for the many other Communists whose only reply to any non- 
Communist description of life in the Soviet Union is a string of 
personal abuse, to know that a counter-attack is possible and may 
succeed. Libels of the sort for which M. Morgan and M. Wurmser 
will now pay damages and costs (in addition to publishing the Court's 
findings on the front page of Les Lettres Frangaises), are common 
enough. The unusual factor is a man as determined and as able as 
Kravchenko to refute them. He has clearly done a lot of public 
good by bringing this suit, besides presenting himself with con- 
siderable private gains through royalties on the increased sales of his 
book since the case began. There is any amount of evidence that 
high authorities in the Communist Party took the matter very 
seriously, and this is further confirmed by the decision to lodge an 
appeal. There is no doubt whatever that more was at stake than 
the honour of one man—though in fact that has been vindicated. 
The witnesses for the prosecution, and in particular Mrs. Neuman, 
who was actually transferred from a Russian to a German concen- 
tration camp by simple agreement between the N.K.V.D. and the 
S.S., have helped to complete the picture of what life in Russia 
is really like for those who disagree with the régime. The fact that 
the Court gave no opinion as to the correctness or otherwise of 
Kravchenko’s account of life in the Soviet Union makes little 
difference. It does not preclude the rest of the world from forming 
its own opinion on the basis of a steadily growing body of evidence. 
And even if the whole truth is still effectively concealed, the fact 
remains that those who attack the few bold spirits who have seen 
the truth, and are willing to tell what they know, will have to be 
more careful in their choice of terms of abuse. 


The Meat Crisis 


Tuesday’s explosion in the House of Commons was clear proof 
that the meat question has now reached a stage at which rational 
argument is not possible. The repeated frustrations encountered in 
the attempt to reach a new contract with Argentina are only partly 
responsible for the present confusion. Even the recent reduction 
in the meat ration itself, and the refusal of Dr. Summerskill to give 
an assurance that there will be ne more cuts, does not complete the 
explanation. Behind it all lies the profound and permanent anxiety 
of the whole people about the safety of its food supplies, combined 
with a system of purchasing and control which makes the peaceful 
expression of that anxiety impossible. It was recognised during the 


war that anxiety about food supplies must be held at bay. There 
was no excuse for forgetting it after the war. If there had been, 
then the “Dried Egg Crisis” of three years ago, in which an 


apparently trivial deprivation led straight to the removal of Sir Ben 
Smith from the Food Ministry, should have been a sufficient reminder. 
But the shock of the latest meat cut, leading up to the yells ef 
“ Resign ” directed at Mr. Strachey in the House on Tuesday, shows 
that the volcano is still there, ready to erupt at any moment. It 3s 
hard indeed for anyone in this country to begin to contemplate a 
rise in meat prices. But the fact remains that there is no other avail- 
able safety valve for the pressure of demand. In Australia sheep 
are being reared for woo! because the prices offered for mutton are 
too low. Also in Australia a vast new scheme for beef production 
in the north is held up for lack of capital—the provision of which 
would have to be reflected in higher meat prices. In Africa beef 
production awaits expenditure on schemes for reducing cattle disease. 
Only the offer of more money can direct more meat to this county. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
The plain tact is that the price paid in the Argentine must rise. 
That does not mean that it should double, as the Argentine negotiators 
are said to have suggested. Nor does it mean that we should be 
blackmailed for dollars. But it does mean that the public’s demand 
for meat should be allowed the opportunity to express itself in the 
price level, instead of being pent up until it can only erupt in 
violent demonstrations. 


Outside the Factories 


The use of the term “ office worker ” to describe that section of 
the community which ts “non-industrial” is paipably mis- 
leading. The Gowers Committee, whose report on the health, 


welfare and safety of persons in non-industrial employment has just 
been published, surveyed in the course of its enquiry such widely 
separated professions as ploughmen, barrow-boys, boot-blacks, 
butlers, actors, barmen and bricklayers—in fact, any man, woman or 
child who is not already covered by the provisions of the Factories 
or Mines and Quarries Acts. As often as not the reason why these 
professions have not yet been the subject of detailed legislation 
is that the nature of their work makes the enforcement of uniform 
hours and conditions of work difficult or impossible. To take only 
yne of the forms of employment which came under the Committee’s 
view—domestic service ; there is, to begin with, a lack of information 
ibout the numbers engaged and the terms on which they are 
engaged which makes anything more than the framing of general 
standards of employment a waste of energy, and there is the added 
difficulty that no legislation could be properly enforced. The Com- 
mittee was naturally “reluctant to accept the conclusion that this 
exceptionally large non-industrial occupation must remain un- 
regulated,” and so compromised with the hope that a “non- 
statutory code of good employment” should be drawn up. The 
same problem of enforcement faced the committee all through its 
deliberations, and though there are some points, such as the employ- 
ment of juveniles on night work, where the issue is sufficiently clear 
cut for legislation to be possible, for the most part the Committee 
had to be content with the indication of lines for improvement along 
which Government and employers could think and act. 


The National Parks Bill 

The debate on the second reading of the National Parks Bill 
revealed unanimity on fundamentals, and produced a number of 
idmirable speeches ; and with the Government openly prepared to 
accept constructive amendments in committee the prospects of the 
adoption of an Act worthy, as someone said, of the name of Charter 
are good. Considerable compromise—between economics and 
imenities, between the central body and the local committees, between 
Government grants and rates—there must necessarily be ; what is 
essential is to see that the best possible compromise in each case is 
arrived at. To strengthen the National Parks Commission, which looks 
too much as if its functions were merely advisory, in relation both to 
the Minister and to the local committees, is important ; certainly 
the Commission should nominate at least one third of the members 
of the local committees, against the 50 per cent. proposed by the 
Hobhouse Committee and the 25 per cent. embodied in the Bill. 


Ir is not sufficient to argue that the National Commission can control 
the local committees through the power of the purse. That operates 
only when the committees are trying to do much, not when, as may 
well happen, they are doing too little. As for industry in National 


Park areas, that must necessarily be dealt with in each case on its 
Circumstances vary. But national economic needs cannot be 
disregarded completely, nor can devotion to amenities be allowed 
to create local unemployment. In some cases finance must unhappily 
be the determining factor. Figures quoted by the Parliamentary 
Secretary showed that in all but the very easiest country (such as is 
found in few National Park areas) the discrepancy between the cost 

putting electric cables underground and the cost of carrying them 
n pylons is so startling that in many areas pylons will be inevitable. 
Bur broadly speaking the Bill is sound, the machinery should work, 
- result should not be merely to preserve but to increase sub- 
stantially the attractions of the finest areas of coast and countryside 
in England and Wales. (Scotland is to be a separate Bill.) 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


RADITIONALLY Budget day is a great Parliamentary 

occasion snd even its jokes are traditionai. But as an occasion 

it has lost rather than gained from the modern practice of 
including an economic survey in the Chancellor’s speech. This 
diminishes the unusual character of the occasion, even if it makes 
it intellectually more valuable. And this week Budget day was not 
even the big occasion of the week. From every point of view that 
distinction belongs to Tuesday’s debate on meat. 


* * * * 


Mr. Strachey has little to congratulate himself on after a week in 
which he has been the central figure. The meat debate was opened 
by Mr. Eden, who, fresh from his Imperial tour, gave an impression 
of refreshing vigour. Though moderate in tone, his speech was a 
strong criticism of the Government’s failure to secure adequate meat 
supplies from this country or abroad, and by its comparison of our 
meat ration with our own past or other countries’ present allowance. 
Dr. Summerskill, who followed him, opened in her most aggressive 
vein, but was somewhat rattled by interruptions, such as a difference 
of opinion with Mr. Robert Hudson as to the length of the period 
of gestation of cattle, and she ended “not with a bang but a 
whimper.” Mr. Hurd spoke with authority on pigs, and after 
Captain Crookshank, in his winding-up speech for the Opposition, 
had bluntly demanded the Food Minister’s resignation, Mr. Strachey 
was the centre of the wildest scene in the history of the present 
Parliament. After a set-to about price-figures he made the elementary 
Parliamentary error of directly questioning the patriotism of his 
opponents, From that moment ordered debate ended. Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, Mr. Martin Lindsay and Mr. Paton were on their feet on 
points of order, and allegations of mendacity and Fascism were 
thrown across the floor. Despite Major Milner’s efforts in the 
chair, the rest of what little the Minister was able to say was com- 
pletely inaudible, as was Captain Crookshank’s motion to reduce the 
vote, both of which the Official Reporters must have recorded by in- 
tuition. When the Division was called numbers of Members on their 
way to the lobbies stood about talking in a way not always amiable, 
and the announcement of the small Government majority of 62 
(one-third of their normal majority) produced further disturbance. 
When the House went on to the next business, an aspect of the 
nationalisation of gas, the first speaker had to wait some time before 
he could make himself audible. But with the Speaker back in the 
Chair the tumult and the shouting gradually died. 


* * ” * 


The echoes of this debate were heard on Wednesday when the 
House saw and commented audibly on the strange spectacle of Dr. 
Summerskill answering all the questions addressed to her Minister 
while Mr. Strachey, taking no part, sat a few places away from her. 
The Chancellor then “ opened his Budget” in a speech of two hours 
and ten minutes. Fortified by an agreeable-looking orange-coloured 
liquid poured from a plain white jug, he spoke, as he always does, 
with a mastery of fact and exposition. He permitted himself an 
occasional touch of malicious humour, such as his reference to his 
coming to the assistance of the manufacturers of matches in raising 
their prices by increasing the tax upon their product. Much of his 
emphasis upon the fact that social services have to be paid for was 
clearly directed to his supporters, and he had an interesting passage 
in which he referred to the fact that whereas in the past it had been 
the Executive which urged and Parliament which opposed increases 
in expenditure, now these réles were reversed. But he reminded 
Members that they still had a responsibility to protect the public 
purse. The House welcomed his comment on the methodical elimina- 
tion of anomalous small taxes such as the Land Tax of 1692, and 
many Members wondered how they had lasted so long. Of the 
major changes only the increase in telephone charges and the 
further increase in death duties produced audible hostility. After he 
had announced all the changes some Members rose to leave the 
Chamber, so spoiling a peroration delivered with surprising liveliness 
at the end of so long a speech. J. A. B.-C. 
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BUDGET IN PERSPECTIVE 


T has been the fashion for some years for Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to say that the Budget can no longer be con- 
sidered apart from the British economy as a whole. During 

the war the truth of this statement was plainly demonstrated by 
the facts. The national finances were subordinated to the national 
need. But in the first two and a half years after the war Mr. 
Dalton paid only lip service to the idea that the Budget could 
not be divorced from the national income and expenditure. He 
divorced them, with disastrous results. He tried to have his cake 
and eat it. It was Sir Stafford Cripps who, a year ago, began 
the move back to reality and responsibility, by refraining from 
exaggerating the surplus and by calling a halt in the upward 
movement of incomes, costs and prices. This year he has gone 
a little further along the same road. He has started from the 
plain premise that, with a total national income of £9,675 million 
in 1948 and a _ central Government expenditure reaching 
£3,721 million in 1948-49 and estimated at £3,826 million in the 
coming financial year, the finances of the nation as a whole have 
become so mixed up with the finances of the Government that 
the two cannot be properly examined apart. His speech on 
Wednesday was as much concerned with the Economic Survey 
for 1949 as with the Budget for 1949-50. It had to be. 

The first consequence of the Chancellor’s adoption of this 
approach was that the Budget, simply regarded in the traditional 
light as a statement of changes in expenditure and consequent 
changes in taxes, was one of the dullest on record. The catalogue 
of changes in indirect taxes, of tidying-up measures in death 
duties, taxation of health benefits, land taxes, and entértainments 
duty in rural areas only once produced a genuine stir in the House 
of Commons, and that was when the increased telephone charges 
were mentioned. It takes more than a penny a pint off beer, 
a halfpenny on a box of matches and two shillings off a bottle of 
light wine to make the ordinary taxpayer sit up and take notice. 
Even the increases in the prices of cheese, meat and fats, entailed 
by the decision to call a halt to the rise in food subsidies, need 
not cause a sensation, ration scales being what they are. The 
housewife who has to pay more for necessary food while her 
husband pays less for beer may criticise the Government’s sense 
of values, but that is all. The decision to increase wear and tear 
allowances for industry and to repeal the duty on bonus issues of 
shares will be welcomed in the City, but they will still not make 
it possible for industry to renew and improve its equipment as 
fast as it should. The great fiscal monuments—income tax, 
purchase tax, tobacco duty—all stand untouched. And _ there 
is a fair chance that they will remain untouched for many years 
to come unless Sir Stafford Cripps, or his successors, modify 
very drastically the present policy for social services and food 
subsidies. 

Social Services in 1949-50 will cost about £1,000 million. 
Food subsidies will cost £465 million, the amount at which they 
are now pegged. It is small wonder that, with total expenditure 
at £3,826 million, what the Chancellor had to say about these 
two' colossal items was the most important part of his speech. 
It was at this point that the vital connection between Government 
finance and the economy as a whole was most clearly demonstrated. 
The Chancellor said that the social services would never be cut 
down. He may be right. And if he is right then the days of 
small Budgets are clearly over for good. He said that food sub- 
sidies will not go up any more. And he may be right again. But 
it would have been far more to the point if he had mentioned 
that £465 million is still a fantastic price to pay for subsidies, and 
that unless it is cut down the taxpayers can make up their minds 
not merely to big Budgets for ever, but to a succession of Budgets 


as preposterously swollen as the present one. The stern reminder 
that, in ordinary circumstances, there must be no more supple- 
mentary estimates to swell the Government’s expenditure was good 
in itself. But what is really wanted is a reduction of present 
expenditure. When the Chancellor said that the recent dis- 
astrous increase in subsidies could not go on, the House 
clearly agreed with him. But when he went on to say 
that this meant immediate increases in the prices of certain 
foods, the House was absolutely silent. The reason was clear 
enough. On the Government benches sit many of those hopefuls 
who still nurse the illusion that (whatever the Chancellor may say) 
they can have their cake and eat it. And on the Opposition benches 
there was nobody willing to commend a courageous decision with 
so much as the raising of an eyebrow. Perhaps the Members of 
Parliament accurately reflect opinion in the country. If they do 
then the British people have decided that they would rather have 
food subsidies at their present level than see the standard rate of 
Income Tax reduced by four shillings—for that is what the 
removal of subsidies would mean. 

It is the way in which these huge figures are bandied about 
which makes it permissible to wonder whether either the House 
of Commons or the British people know what is, happening to 
them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in two sentences, 
announces his intention to retain both social services and food 
subsidies at their present level. That means that he saddles the 
country with expenditures amounting, for these items alone, to 
about twice the total expenditure of the central Government 
in 1938. He has to remind the House, and the country, of the 
simple truth that goods and services do not fall from heaven, 
but have to be paid for. There was a time when such a statement, 
made to an educated adult, would have been regarded as an insult 
to his intelligence. There was a time when the relationship 
between what a man earned and what he could afford to buy 
was sharp and clear. But now it has become so blurred by the 
custom of handing over 40 per cent. of the national income to be 
spent by the State, that the most elementary truths can be stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as if they were words of 
profound wisdom, and many of the Government supporters are 
still not convinced that they are truths at all. 

The Chancellor himself, in one curious passage in his speech, 
showed that he too had forgotten the power of precise prices, 
plainly marked on the goods. In referring to the cost of the health 
services, he said that it might be necessary to impose, in some 
future ‘year, a special charge to bring home to people the fact that 
these services all cost money. Did he know what he was 
saying ? An individual who is free to spend his own money and 
who does not get free dentures from the State—an American for 
instance—knows whether or not he can afford to buy them. His 
decision is direct. But, if a health tax ever is imposed, 
a British subject of the future will only be able to make such a 
decision with the aid of a number of civil servants. And if he gets 
the right answer it will be a miracle. The arrangement which the 
Chancellor suggested was, in fact, nothing but an incredibly 
perverse way of putting prices back into their proper place in the 
decisions of individual buyers. 

The most charitable view that can be taken of such a suggestion 
is that it was made in haste. It can in general be said of 
Sir Stafford Cripps that he sees the realities of economics much 
more clearly than the majority of members of the Labour Party. 
It is this fact which has led him to put through a series of 
measures, during his tenure as Chancellor, which have all been 


sensible and at the same time unpopular with most of his 
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followers. His decision to stop the rise in food subsidies even 
if it means raising prices is only the latest of such decisions. But 
he cannot bring himself to take the next logical step and cut down 
the total of Government expenditure, for Sir Stafford Cripps, 
although by far the best practical economist in the Government, is 
still a Socialist. So the most he can say is that everybody 
must work at high pressure to finance Socialist experiments. 
He takes his stand on State Socialism and unremitting hard work 
(the latter being part of the price of the former), and he points 
forward to a brave new world. It is a world in which eight shillings 
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in every pound earned goes to the State, in which cigarettes are 
three and sixpence for twenty, in which capital equipment is not 
properly renewed because businesses cannot afford both to pay 
their taxes and maintain their plant, in which social services cost 
more every year, in which food subsidies go on for ever, and in 
which evefy Budget is very much like the one presented in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. It is just possible that the 
man in the street may find the present Budget tolerable, But what 
does he think of the prospect of a succession of such Budgets 
stretching out to the crack of doom? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer was to speak for two hours 

and a quarter ; for two hours and a quarter he spoke. Close 

by him sat one of his predecessors, Mr. Dalton ; opposite to 
him another, Sir John Anderson. About the quality of his per- 
formance—the sweep and orderliness and precision of it—there 
could be no question. Not another man in the House on Wednesday 
(Mr. Churchill, another ex-Chancellor, was not in the House, but 
on the ‘Queen Mary’) could have approached it. Perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the speech was its astonishingly skilful balance. 
The nation’s effort in 1948 had been amazing, but it must continue 
without relaxation. The social services were essential, but it was 
no use voting vast sums for them and at the same time demanding 
that taxation should be reduced. Food subsidies must be checked 
and the prices of cheese and butter and meat put up, but the price 
of beer should come down (a consolation better calculated to gratify 
the working man than his wile). Our overseas trade as a whole 
now balanced, but the dollar gap was still disturbing. Altogether 
an unexciting Budget, with “austerity as before” its keynote. 
Continuation of the purchase-tax unchanged was a disappointment 
and the increased telephone charges were rather sharply criticised as 
unsocial ; a civilised society needs cheap communications. But as 
a Parliamentary performance the presentation was masterly. (In 
regard to the match-tax, how many people, I wonder, will recall 
Robert Lowe’s ex luce lucellum ?) 

* * * * 


The Manchester Guardian on Tuesday bore at the foot of the 
last columns of its back page the legend it has borne there for years 
—*“Printed and published by John Russell Scott.” On Wednesday 
is was changed: “Printed and published by Laurence Prestwich 
Scott.” The death of J. R. Scott, C. P.’s second son, on Tuesday 
had made that change. John Scott was not in the strict sense a 
journalist, if a journalist is a man who writes for, rather than pro- 
duces, a newspaper. But John Scott’s contribution to the success 
of the Guardian was decisive. His management changed the course 
of its fortunes, and his devotion to the standards his father had set 
Was as intense, almost, as C. P.’s himself. So one more Scott, first 
C. P., then Ted and now John, passes from the scene. But the 
scene, with or without Scotts (though there are Scotts available 
still) remains the same, for the Guardian’s staff is bound to it by 
an almost mystical loyalty (as every reader of Neville Cardus’ 
memoirs knows), and its traditions are eternally safe because they 
lay their irresistible compulsion on every newcomer who passes for 
the first time through the office doors. 


* * 7 * 
Henry L. Stimson’s book, On Active Service, which Professor 
Brogan reviewed in last week’s Spectator, contains an absorbingly 


interesting chapter on the history of the atomic bomb. It is worth 
summarising, in view of the not infrequent allegations that America 
dashed in to finish the war against Japan before Russia could take 


in effective part in it. Mr. Stimson’s record gives no support to 


any such theory ; and while Mr. Stimson, as Secretary of War, was 
in a position to know all the facts, his universally recognised integrity 
precludes any suggestion that he could have falsified or twisted them. 
America, says Mr. Stimson, began work on atomic energy in I941, 

iz known that Germany had begun on it in 1938. From the 


first if was taken for granted that if an atomic bomb could be 


constructed it should be used in war. Such a bomb was not, 
in fact, ready till the middle of 1945. When it was on the point 
of completion, the committee charged with advising on the use 
of the weapon urged that it should be employed against Japan with- 
out specific notice, with a view to administering such a shock as to 
end her resistance. Plans had already been worked out for the 
invasion of the main islands of Japan, an operation which it was 
estimated would cost a million American lives and more than a 
million Japanese and prolong the war till the latter part of 1946. 
The first successful explosion of an atomic bomb in New Mexico 
took place on July 16th, 1945, when President Truman and Mc. 
Stimson himself were at the Potsdam Conference, After discussion 
there an ultimatum (making no mention of the bomb) was sent to 
Japan calling for her unconditional surrender. It was rejected “as 
unworthy of public notice.” Certain targets for the bomb were 
then suggested. Mr. Stimson himself struck Kyoto out of the list. 
Four other targets were approved, among them Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The Hiroshima bomb was dropped on August 6th, the 
Nagasaki bomb on August 9th. On August roth Japan surrendered. 
The loss of life at Hiroshima was 30,000—less than had been caused 
by an incendiary raid on Tokyo in March, 1945. 
. + 7 * ‘ 


You cannot read Mr. Churchill’s speech to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology without feeling that the speaker ought for 
his remaining years to remain for ever on the heights. Not, of 
course, that he can or should make such a speech more than two 
or three times a year, but that he ought to eschew resolutely the 
lower levels of House of Commons controversy. Outside this 
country Mr, Churchill is universally regarded as the greatest living 
Englishman, and who shall call that estimate in question? At 
home, in all parties, he is recognised as the man who did in the war 
years what no other man could have done. In these years of peace, 
or of half-war, he can, when the need arises, voice essential truths 
with a force and an eloquence no other speaker can command. 
Such a man should leave little things—such as asking on Thursdays 
what the business for next week will be, and often arguing (some- 
times perversely) about it—alone. Other people can do that who 
are utterly incapable of rising to Mr. Churchill’s heights in other 
fields. He has his war history to complete. Towards the United 
Europe he has done so much to bring into being he still has great 
responsibilities. He is essentially the man for great occasions. It is 
to be hoped the House of Commons will never be without him 
and that his voice will always be heard when the great occasion 
demands it. But Commons routine, and day by day party spokes- 
manship, is not for a man of his age and calibre. There is more 
than one man in the party who can do that just as well—and perhaps 
better. 

* * * * 

Connoisseur in headlines though I am becoming, I should have 

wilted before 

HICK PIX NIX IN DEEP STIX 
if an interpretation had not accompanied it. It is, needless to say, 
American, and more than American—Hollywood. It indicates, I 
gather, that moving pictures on rural subjects are not popular in 
Even so, I boggle at Stix. (This, I am told, is not new ; 
JANUS 


rural areas 
but what is ? ) 
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Colonial Prospect 
AFRICAN SWAMPS 


By FRANK DEBENHAM* 


T has been said that food is the product of soil, sufishine and 
water. The groundnuts scheme of East Africa, now under fierce 
limelight, is seeking to produce food from areas which have 

certain sunshine, less certain soils and rather uncertain rainfall. It 
will doubtless succeed in the end, but at rather embarrassing cost. 
New methods of attack on the haunts of the tsetse fly will in time set 
free those purely pastoral regions of Africa where water is too scanty 
for assured agriculture. With these possibilities prominently in our 
minds, we are apt to forget that there is a third type of country, 
as yet hardly touched, which has good soil, ample sun and an 
excess of water instead of a deficiency, namely, the great upland 
swamps. 

It is not generally realised that the African plateau rejoices in, or 
is cursed by (according to the point of view), a proportion of swampy 
land which varies from one to three per cent., depending on what 
you are prepared to call swamp. Useful though they are, we may 
neglect the myriad small marshes dotted along every river valley, 
wherever the slope permits the growth of vegetation, and consider 
only the large ones situated at the head-waters of the great rivers. 
The classic example is the Sudd region of the Southern Sudan, where 
the swamps are the size of England, though these are not true plateau 
swamps. 

The visitor to the southern half of Uganda may be pardoned 
for his first impression that it is just a sea of papyrus, elephant 
grass and banana trees. The swamps are less impressive in 
Tanganyika, the largest one being only about two thousand square 
miles in area, but in Northern Rhodesia they flourish exceedingly. 
They are, of course, the result of the rapid tropical growth of marsh- 
loving plants which themselves choke the stream and spread the 
swamp, whose limits then depend as much on the supply of water 
as on the topography of the country ; the larger the river the wider 
or longer the swamp. In Northern Rhodesia the area of seasonally 
flooded land is probably not less than 20,000 square miles, of which 
perhaps one-third is never free from water and is therefore true 
Except in Barotseland very little is done with that eight 


swamp. 
million acres of excessively wet land and nothing at all with the 
swamp. 

We must therefore ask ourselves whether that is neglect 


of a promising food resource or whether nature is there too strong 
for man. More pertinently still, we must ask whether there is any 
radical difference between these swamps and the original delta of 
the Nile, before man turned it into a granary. There is less silt 
in the swamps, it is true, and the annual flooding is less regular 
and of less depth, but these are differences of degree, not of kind. 
It would seem that the only fundamental difference is that the 
swamps are at altitudes of three or four thousand feet above sea 
Jevel and have higher gradients. We shall, therefore, not be able 
to grow three crops a year, but on the other hand we shall not have 
to pump water off the land ; it will run off if led in the right direction. 

The natural function of these swamps is the very useful one of 
preventing the too rapid run-off of the rains of the short wet season, 
the dense growth of vegetation absorbing the flood slowly and 
letting it drain out again during the dry season. But it performs 
this function very wastefully, in the manner of a sponge or blotting- 
paper rather than a reservoir. The loss by evaporation from these 
thallow waters is probably between four and six feet in a dry season, 
and as far as we know it does not come back again as rain, but blows 
away over Africa to the ocean. Obviously we must caution ; 
for instance, it would never do to drain the swamps completely—a 
disastrous step if attempted but fortunately a well-nigh impossible 
one. At the same time we must not forget those billions of gallons 
of water escaping into the atmosphere and those millions of acres 
of good if somewhat acid soil covered too long with flood-water 
and producing only reeds and coarse grass. Surely there is some 


use 


Professor of Geography at Cambridge 
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way of striking a happy mean, some method of modifying naty 
without offending her. Let us apply that question to a particule 
case, so that we may at least see what to do to get an answer 

The true source of the mighty Congo is in Northern Rhodesia 
where, as the Chambesi river, it empties into the Bangweulu swamps 
whose area at low level is about three thousand square miles and a 
flood-level nearer five thousand, including the large but shallow Lake 
Bangweulu. Quite unde servedly the swamps have a bad name 
because it was on their southern edge that Dr. Livingstone died after 
struggling across them. They are far from being the dreary, miasmic 
fever-ridden stretches of stagnant water which the name, and indeed 
the earlier narrative, suggests. There is no miasma, if that means 
unpleasant and harmful effluvia ; mosquitoes are no more malarial 
there than anywhere else in Africa, and the water is so far from 
being stagnant that it takes strong paddlers to urge a canoe up Many 
of the channels. Where the water finally issues from the swamps 
as the Luapula, its surface may well be a hundred feet lower than 
where it entered the swamps as the Chambesi, nearly a hundred 
miles away. 

From three to twenty feet deep, the swamp water must have 
a most peculiar surface. In the open water of the Lake and 
the lagoons the surface will be level, but in the thin reeds it will 
have a slight slope, and in the dense papyrus this will be so Steep 
that men have been drowned by being sucked under the floating 
weed when diving to retrieve a dropped hoe or spear. In the cross 
channels one may find that the current reverses direction every mile 
or so, a phenomenon which the paddlers are quick to note and marvel 
at. From our present point of view the most important feature js 
the existence of a fringe of coarse grassland round the permanent 
swamp, from half a mile to five miles in width, bounded on one 
side by the reeds and on the other by the edge of the open savannah 
forest. The home of countless antelope, chiefly the swamp-minded 
lechwe, this grassland must total more than half a million acres 
and is flooded annually for some months by the rise of the water. 


Within the swamp itself there are a number of small sandy islands 
and one large bank of nearly two hundred thousand acres. This 
fertile bank has to be abandoned by its thousands of inhabitants 
when the swamp is passing through one of its high-level cycles. 
There is also a flourishing fishing industry, run entirely by Africans, 
in the lagoons, and finally there is a good chance of improving the 
waterways for the barge transport of the bulk products to be pro- 
duced in and round the swamp. That is a broad outline of this 
particular swamp ; what is to be done about its potentialities ? Can 
we find out the cause of the cyclical flooding and remedy it? 
Can we make use of that huge grassy plain for rice or winter wheat or 
cotton ? At present we can hardly begin to answer those questions, 
but it is high time that we put ourselves in a position to do so by 
having a preliminary hydrological survey made. That means 
measuring the discharges of the multitudinous channels in the 
swamp, finding the levels of its curious water surface, the critical 
velocities which will keep a channel from blockage and a host of 
other unknowns. 

Such an enterprise will involve hot and sometimes uncomfortable 
work, but it will rarely be hazardous and always intensely interesting. 
It will require certain unusual techniques, but for the most part 
it calls for character and common sense rather than high scientific 
ability or professional experience. The surveyor’s greatest asset will 
be the hearty support and co-operation from the administrative 
officers of the province, who have dimly seen the potentialities of 
their beloved swamps for years. It is estimated that a small party, 
accompanied by an administrator, working for three or four months, 
should obtain the preliminary data required. Not until these data 
are available can the engineer and agriculturist plan what might 
be done to control the flood and grow the crops. Yet theirs is the 
easiest part of the plan, for they are dealing with water and soil and 
vegetation, things which obey natural laws. Far more difficult 
problems lie ahead. How far would mechanisation disturb the 
present peasant economy ? What sort of partnership basis can be 
devised to give the African a proper share in the plan, and, knotuest 
problem of all, what is going to be the incentive for him to join in 
at al] ? 
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After some months of travel in Africa one returns with the im- 
that even such problems as these can be solved if one is 


pression . 
content to go slowly and to use to the full the knowledge and 
sympathy of the resident administrators. Africa cannot be hurried, 


and to stampede her with large and hasty schemes is but to court 
difficulties and disappointments. On the other hand the less delay 
there is in beginning the preliminary surveys the better, so it is 
good to hear that the Colonial Office is now considering a hydro- 
logical survey of these very swamps of Bangweulu. It is nothing 
less than our duty to spend a few thousands of pounds in finding 
out whether the wetter parts of Africa cannot make as good a 
contribution to food production as the drier parts, and, quite possibly, 
a much cheaper one. 


AUSTRALIA: “MY WORD!” 


By STRATHEARN GORDON 


HE Americans use “And how!” and the French “Er 

comment!” to signify their most emphatic agreements. 

But the drawling Australian snaps out a different expression. 
Say to anybody between Sydney and Perth: “I suppose Mr. 
Churchill would get a big welcome in Australia ?” “ My word ! ” He 
raps it out like a pistol shot. It is personal and utterly conclusive. 
The world’s most powerful motorship is gliding fast through the blue 
waves of the Indian Ocean along a ruler-straight course from 
Fremantle to Durban. On the top deck one feels the confidence- 
inspiring pulse of the mighty engines, driving the huge quadruple 
screws ; while down below in the refrigerator-holds lie scores of 
tons of butter and 100,000 lamb carcasses (from Wellington). It 
reminds one of the throbbing life of Australia, based on unstinted 
food. 

An Englishman visiting Australia nowadays must first get over 
the swelling-disease. His best capacities are absorbed by his 
breakfast-waiter’s question, “ Will you have the bacon with your 
eggs or with the lamb’s fry and kidneys, Sir?” But once his 
button-trouble is over, and after adding a stone or more to his 
stock-pile and buying a new suit, he can set about absorbing his 
surroundings. He must cling tight to the solitary fact that Australia 
is thirty-two times the size of the United Kingdom. Then, if he 
travels far with his eyes and ears open and a guard on his tongue, 
he will come to see how a virile and progressive young nation looks. 

Prosperity is marching across our Antipodes like the proverbial 
army with banners. There is an insatiable export-demand for 
meat and wool and wheat. As the top price for Merino fleeces 
reached 100, and 150, and then, smashing all records, 200 and 210 
pence per pound, the expansive smiles of the ruddy-faced wool- 
growers in the best hotels became ecstatic. This prosperity ts 
reflected in the six State capitals, especially Sydney and Melbourne, 
where every hour is rush hour and the business and shopping 
crowds pile up behind the traffic lights and flood across the streets 
like regulated mill-races. Trade and wages are booming; stocks 
of gay frocks and cosmetics are plentiful; and the typists and 
shopgirls, copiously nourished since birth and spending every 
week-end in the surf and sunshine of Bondi or Coogee, move through 
the streets with something of the joyous verve of an Oklahoma 
chorus. Hollyweod desires to be “glamorous”; Australia aims to 
be “colourful”; and Australian girls are surely as vivid and pretty 
as any in the world. 

Jobs far exceed applicants, so that every other shop shows a card, 
and there is the usual “ acute shortage of staff” in the hotels and for 
the menial work of humping and delivering, so shunned by 
Australians. It follows that most men are fetching a suit or carrying 
a pair of shoes to a shop on their way to work, usually in a 
characteristic leather bag of a Victorian pattern but now apparently 
reinforced with cast iron. They run with these and freely nick 
one another’s legs, but the victims seem perfectly immune from 
the. hyper-irritability, born of under-nourishment and worry, which 
is the curse of London life today. In every big provision-store there 

one counter which is never quite idle. All day long working 
men and sheep-farmers, kind-eyed middle-aged women and visitors 
trom home patiently dictate the addresses for parcels for Britain 
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Many of the faces, many of the voices, bring a lump to the throat. 
If only they could really know how much their contributions mean 
to the folk at home. The trickle swells to a stream from the whole 
of Australia; and yet person after person will remark to one with 
passion how much more might be done. If it could be, if the 
stream could become a torrent, borne by a fleet of focd-ships, then 
the future of the British Empire might well be altered. 

Everyone knows that when the Australians say “ hcme” they mean 
Britain. No one knows how long they will continue to mean it. 
Surprising that they still do mean it, considering that the first fleet 
reached Sydney in 1788. And although the bond between the 
nations, with its million filaments of affection and sentiment, remains 
gloriously strong, the passing generations must go their way. 
Although Australia wants immigrants, too, and prefers them British, 
she also speaks wistfully of the qualities of Danes and Swedes, of 
Italians, Balts and Yugoslavs. It is with a pang of unworthy 
jealousy that the Briton watches the immigrant ships berthing in 
Melbourne or Sydney occasionally without a single Briton on board ; 
but the pang is not fully felt until one realises the chances ahead. 

The capitals sling little squibs at one another, with just enough 
truth in them to go the rounds. “In Melbourne,” says Brisbane, 
“it’s ‘Who were you ?’; in Sydney it’s ‘What have you ?’; bur 
in Brisbane, it’s ‘What’'ll you have ?’” It is easy enough to learn 
a little of the cities (where more than half of all Australians live) 
by walking their streets. But for the other half one must get into 
the outback of the States. Having recently stood among the steam- 
ing sugar-cane flats and pineapple and ginger fields of Queensland, 
lived on a New England sheep-station, tramped through Tasmanian 
orchards and Victorian dairy and poultry farms, crossed the Nullabor 
desert and watched the smoking chimneys of Kalgoorlie’s “ Golden 
Mile,” I have but touched the hem of Australia’s opportunities. 
There is a steady demand for good “ Jackaroos,” young gentlemen- 
learners on sheep and cattle stations, who will later establish them- 
selves ; and what a life for the boy who loves riding and the open 
air ! For the rest there are jobs galore for those who, where work 
is concerned, are like Lord Nelson—without fear. Australians say 
that they do not themselves work hard. The forty-hour week is 
established. There has been talk of a thirty-six-hour week. (The 
ultimate objective is facetiously said to be “No work between 
meals.”) Australia is not a country for the unfit or for cripples ; 
hand-rails beside steps are rarely provided. But foreigners estab- 
lish themselves in their little cafés and milk-bars even before they 
have learnt to speak English. So why should there be any doubt 
about today’s pioneers from Britain ? 


On the other side of the account there are two items. One is 


housing. There are no spare houses. The other is what is called 
“ conditions.” “Have you met much rudeness ?” people anxiously 
enquired. Australia may seem at first sight to be a democracy of 


“ 


the sort where “every man is as good as his neighbour—aye, and 
a damn sight better.” Labour is firmly in the saddle. The onus 
is on the railway passenger to close the door and to deliver up his 
ticket. The tram-conductor browbeats his fares. The waiter puts 
his feet up in the lounge. But for the most part it is a superficial 
roughness which suits the majority. Australians (unlike the 
English) don’t often split their sides laughing, but they do look 
contented. In nineteen cases out of twenty, certainly if one is 
British, one meets common sense and friendliness. An Australian 
welcome is cordial and sincere ; upon the least excuse it floods over 
into heart-warming generosity. Certainly there is but little more 
rudeness in Australia than in England; but unfortunately a little, 
anywhere, goes a long, long way. It is the twentieth case which 
is resented—and overlooked. Tolerated, too, are the almost ludicrous 
inconveniences of the recurrent strikes . . And beyond that are 
the Communists 

Australia is out on her own now. There are no vestigial traces 
of apron-strings ; only the delicious joys and dangers from foreign 
affairs which a latchkey brings. Two generations have been born 
most of whom have never seen Britain, and whose whole way of 
life is different from ours. They follow different sports, and cannot 
understand the historic, social and economic inequalities of the old 
country, though there is a squalid enough side to Australia. Being 
a young country, Australia is intensely self-absorbed, and it is the 
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Tarest experience t© meet anyone whose interests extend outside his 
Own pursuits and surroundings. But then Australians think, per- 
haps with reason, that they learnt more about England in their 
schools than we ever know of their country. There is said to be 
little Australian culture yet. “I’m afraid you'll find us very crude 
out here,” they remark with a mixture of defensiveness and regret. 
But all the time they are so busy flying to the surf beaches and 
into the open air and worshipping physical culture—the culture 
upon which every other culture is based—that there has so far been 
little inclination for the leisurely studies which belong to our long 
winters and ingrained traditions of learning. 

Such are the superficial observations of a fleeting visitor. 
Australia is at present a land of prosperity, colour, friendliness. 
And opportunity—my word ! 


COLONELS AND COUPS 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HANKS largely to the efforts of one cartoonist we are 

accustomed to think of colonels with a grievance against 

the Government as figures of fun. But there are countries 
—and Syria must now be counted among them—where they 
demand more serious attention than Blimp receives here. Colonel 
Husni Zaim was Chief of Staff of the Syrian Army, and his main 
grievance against the Government was that it had arrested some 
of his officers on a charge of embezzlement. He protested; he 
produced evidence which, he claimed, proved their innocence, 
and demanded their release. The Prime Minister, Khalid al 
Azm, declined to yield, whereupon Colonel Zaim took matters 
into his own hands by arresting the Cabinet and_ the 
President of the Republic and setting the accused officers free. 
Like all wholly successful military operations, this coup d'état 
has a deceptive air of simplicity about it. In a few hours all was 
over ; there was no bloodshed, no opposition and no informers to 
set the conspiracy off at half-cock. Colonel Zaim emerges from 
the events of March 30th as an able tactician ; for the rest, success 
is its own justification. 

But the trouble about success is that it has to be followed up 
and consolidated. Even if Colone! Zaim was a wholly unambitious 
soldier (and there is no reason to suppose that he is anything 
of the sort), too many hopes and too many responsibilities have 
accumulated round his name in the first few days of power for 
him to be able to withdraw. It is clear from his public pro- 
nouncements that he is prepared to let the current of events 
carry him along; the case of the arrested officers has slipped 
into the background, and the coup d’état has become identfied 
with much more radical and widespread grievances. The Army 
has naturally first claim on the Colonel’s attention. It deserves a 
reward for backing the revolt, and this will take the form of a 
restoration of the pay cuts which had rashly been introduced a 
few weeks ago by the Cabinet of Khalid al Azm. Perhaps more 
significant for the future, the reputation of the Army, which had 
suffered as a result of the fighting in Palestine, is being restored 
by a campaign to lay the blame for failure on the shoulders of 
“the politicians.” The Army, it is said, was never beaten ; it 
was let down by the civilians at home. As one of Colonel Zaim’s 
first public actions will have to be to negotiate an armistice with 
Israel, it is obviously as well to have blame for the conditions 
which make this step necessary distributed in advance. 

Outside the Army the Colonel appears to enjoy the active 
support of the students and at least the passive support of most 
of the rest of the population. Only the politicians and senior 
Government servants associated with the old régime are holding 
themselves aloof, but their defection can be made good by 
drafting a new constitution and holding fresh elections. The 
country at large is prepared to give the Colonel a_ chance 
because he represents something new, and a change was 
overdue. Since independence from the French was finally won 


during the war, Syria has been governed by a few wealthy families. 
These families—the Jabris, Mardams and Azms, for example— 
though, like the President, Shukri Quwatli, backed by a long 
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record of nationalist endeavour, have failed to grapple eflectively 
with the many economic and social problems confronting the 
young State; there has been much corruption in high places 
much distress among the masses. Only Syria’s natura] fertility 
and the prospect of dollars for the construction of an American 
pipe-line have prevented a complete collapse of the administration, 
And the strong centrifugal forces always at work in Syria—localism 
among the tribes and in the north, religious separatism among 
the Druses and Alawites—have been encouraged by the predominantly 
Damascene origin of “The Bloc,” as the President and his hench- 
men were Called. 

So, to begin with at any rate, Colonel] Zaim has only to promise 
a “ pure ” administration, reforms and the punishment of politicians, 
10 be assured of popularity. Hope springs eternal, and when in 
the past the Middle East has turned up vigorous rulers to shake 
order out of confusion they have invariably come from the Army; 
such were Mohammad Ali in Egypt, Mustafa Kemal in Turkey 
and Reza Shah in Persia. But in assessing Husni Zaim’s chances 
of becoming a national hero it must also unfortunately be 
remembered that military excursions into politics have, in this part 
of the world as elsewhere, more often been failures than successes, 
There is an almost standard pattern for Middle East coups d’éiat, 
beginning in hope and ending in disillusion. The pattern was first 
traced by Arabi Pasha’s revolt in Egypt in 1881, and was repeated 
in the Iraqi coups d’état of Bekr Sidgi, “ The Golden Square ” (which 
used Rashid Ali for its figurehead) and others. On all occasions 
a group of officers with a private grievance over pay or promotion 
adopt the general grievances of a misgoverned public as their own, 
A march on the. capital is followed by the capitulation of the 
“ parliamentary ” Cabmet in office, and amid scenes of general en- 
thusiasm the new régime of discipline and service gets to work. 
Usually there is a strong flavour of radicalism in the programme with 
which it embarks. The Cabinet sponsored by Bekr Sidgqi contained 
some definitely left-wing figures, and Colonel Zaim has already 
declared his determination to “combat poverty and unemployment 
and raise the standard of living of the workers” in more emphatic 
terms than his predecessors were accustomed to use. But it is 
worth noting that, in the same breath, he describes “ destructive 
Communists” as criminals and warns them that “we are Arab 
Nationalists before everything else.” Colonels are not Communists 
in the Middle East. In earlier coups d’état it has not mattered 
whether, like Arabi Pasha, the usurper himself takes a high post in 
the Government or, like Bekr Sidqi, remains the controlling force 
in the background ; King Log on these occasions proves no more 
efficient than King Stork, and the ideal of gocd government 
vanishes once more into the distance. If anything a coup d'état 
which turns sour makes the ideal harder of realisation than ever, 
for the chances are that a régime which is born in violence will die 
in violence. Arabi Pasha’s revolt was the signal for British inter- 
vention in Egypt, and Bekr Sidqi’s coup d'état was followed by 1wo 
more within the space of little over two years. 

“The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it sustain.’ 

Syria’s neighbours have received the news of Colonel] Zaim’s coup 
with outward reserve. Official comment from Lebanon, Iraq and 
Egypt has been confined to saying that Syria’s internal politics 
are her own affair, and in his first broadcast address the Colonel 
was careful to make friendly references to Lebanon and to the 
work of the Arab League “whose principles we cherish.” Only 
King Ibn Saud confined himself to the tart reminder that he held 
Colonel Zaim personally responsible for the safety of the former 
President, Shukri Quwatli. In this comment, and in the silence of 
King Abdullah of Transjordan, there is a hint of the uneasiness 
which the events in Damascus must have caused in certain quarters. 
Apart from the natural distaste of established monarchs and 
Presidents for seeing one of their number forcibly removed, there 
has always been a suspicion that change in Syria may lead to the 
realisation, in some form or another, of King Abdullah’s dream for 
a “Greater Syria” federation. There is no reason to suppose 
that Colonel Zaim has any sympathy for the project—he has 
in fact taken pains to dissociate himself from it. Nevertheless, 
Shukri Quwatli was, through his personal friendship with King 
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Ibn Saud, inclined in sympathy to the Egypto-Arabian wing of 
the Arab League. If the Arab League was ever to be reconstituted 
in a form which leaves Egypt outside it—a not impossible develop- 
ment—there is no doubt that the disappearance of Shukri Quwatli 
would make this more easily realised. 

Not until Colonel Zaim has been in the saddle a bit longer will 
his neighbours be able to decide which, if any, of their suspicions are 
justified. Meanwhile his achievements will be watched with the 
interest that attaches to the first horseman to take a stiff fence. 
The field behind him is quite a large one. Many observers have 
expected the aftermath of the Palestine war to bring military 
risings in some of the Middle East States, though usually Egypt 
and Iraq have been tipped as first candidates. Now the ease 
with which Colonel Zaim has achieved his immediate objective must 
serve aS an encouragement to senior officers in other Arab armies 
who are at this moment reflecting on the ills of the State and their 
own particular ability for putting them right. The officers and men 
who were engaged in the fighting have, for the most part, returned 
to their native bases, and there can be no blinking the fact that 
the Zionists have not been driven into the sea. This is by no 
means the same as saying that the armies regard themselves as 
defeated in battle. Quite the contrary. When the Fallujah garrison 
returned to Cairo it received a triumphant welcome and its resistance 
was compared in the Press with that of Stalingrad and Tobruk. 
But a triumphant army can be as grave a threat to the State 
as one that has been defeated, and not until the last soldier 
has been paid off and disbanded can the Governments of Egypt and 
Iraq breathe freely again. Perhaps not even then. 


MAGIC AT THE LOUVRE 
By NIGEL TANGYE 

HEN, shortly before the war, a gentleman lifted Watteau’s 

“ L’Indifférent” from off its hook in the Louvre and 

calmly walked away with it under his arm, the authorities 
at least had one consolation. They were sure that if and when it was 
recovered (as indeed it was) they would be able to confirm, without 
a shadow of doubt, that it was the original and not a copy. Their 
assurance was due to the fact that in 1938 the picture had been 
examined, photographed and analysed with the scientific precision 
made possible by the equipment of the Laboratoire du Musée du 
Louvre, and its dossiér remained safely in their archives. 
_ The Watteau picture is only one of hundreds of masterpieces that 
have now been minutely examined and analysed with the aid of 
applied science. The fascinating discoveries that have been made 
during the course of this work, and the nature and manifold purposes 
of the work itself, are the subjects of an exhibition at the Orangerie 
in Paris at the moment. The main feature of the exhibition is the 
display of fifteen chefs-d’oeuvre, and on either side of each are hung 
photographs recording the work of the investigators on the relevant 
canvases. The pictures themselves form a fine exhibition on their 
own account, ranging from the Maitre de Moulins to Van Gogh, and 
including Rembrandt’s “ Titus,” a Goya, a Velasquez, a Rubens, a 
Lancret, and da Vinci’s “ Saint Jean-Baptiste.” Instruments and the 
more technical exhibits are in two smaller rooms. 

The work done by museum laboratories has a twofold purpose, 
historical and the preservation of masterpieces. The latter forms a 
continual source of anxiety to curators, but the laboratory can now 
give warning of a picture’s deterioration before it is apparent to the 
eye, and counter-measures can be taken. The historical aspect can 
also provide anxiety, for the ruthless impartiality of science can show 
without doubt, even to the layman, that a picture hitherto attributed 
to a master is no more than a copy. There is an example of this 
in the exhibition. Alongside the confirmed authenticity of 
“ Ste-Madeleine et une Donatrice” is another hitherto alleged de 
Moulins, the “Pierre II Sire de Beaujeu, agenouillé présenté par 
Saint Pierre.” The special photographs show quite clearly that the 
technique is different, far less sure in the “ Pierre II,” so that hence- 


forth the picture is catalogued as being only “of the school of ” de 
Mou in 
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The results are obtained by various forms of lighting the canvas 
(white lighting, ultra-violet, X-ray, oblique and direct) in conjunction 
with a camera (macro-photography, micro-photography and radio- 
graphy). For example, the first picture to be seen is Van Gogh’s 
“Les Roulottes.” Van Gogh’s style and broad brushwork is so 
individual that it is particularly interesting to see a macro-photograph 
(magnified twenty times) taken with very oblique, almost parallel, 
lighting, of an area covered by just two brush-strokes. The print 
looks as though its subject were two huge streams of lava oozing over 
and around surface obstacles. This oblique lighting and macro- 
photography throw into startling relief the effect of the brush, and 
enable the most subtle study to be made of the touch and tension 
of the artist. 

It is not only oblique lighting that offers surprises. Macro-photo- 
graphs taken with ordinary lighting of the “ Saint Jean-Baptiste ” and 
“Titus ” faces vividly reveal the difference between da Vinci’s and 
Rembrandt’s technique. These are good examples because, to the 
layman’s eye at any rate, the painting of each face seems smooth and 
(speaking comparatively) simple in execution. But whereas the 
macro-phorograph of the da Vinci confirms this impression, the one 
of the Rembrandt shows the most astonishing complexity. The 
brush strokes are seen to twirl and twist and spiral in a way one 
would never imagine could result in the smooth, firm features of 
“Titus.” 

The “ Titus ” canvas yielded an interesting secret under the X-ray. 
One can see on the print, quite clearly, that Rembrandt used an old 
canvas, on which is the figure of a woman bending over her child 
in a cradle. Furthermore, one can recognise the technique as the 
same as that of the “ Titus,” which proves that the first picture on the 
canvas is a Rembrandt, too. This is not the case so far as the Goya 
in the exhibition is concerned. The picture is “La Messe de 
Relevailles,” and though the X-ray shows it to be painted over 
another picture (figures listening to a concert), one can see that it 
is by another artist. There is something extraordinarily fascinating 
about looking at these two masterpieces, and knowing, from the 
photographic prints hung alongside, the secrets they hold beneath 
their surface. 

One experiences a similar feeling when looking at Lancret’s “La 
Legon de Musique.” This is hung as an example of the way subse- 
quent renovation and retouching of a picture is discovered. On 
many occasions this is recognisable to the expert eye, but not even 
the expert can be sure. A photograph taken with fluorescent light- 
ing clearly shows any painting over that has been done since the 
completion of the original works in the form of dark spots and 
splodges. The repainting on this Lancret is so skilled that though 
one knows from the photo-print the precise places on the canvas 
where it has been done it is quite impossible to detect them with 


the eye. 

There are two other pictures of particular interest. One is the 
small “ La Nef des Fous: Allégorie ” of Jérome Bosch, which is of a 
tragic little group of lunatics having a picnic while adrift in a boar, 
and represents the folly of men in their pursuit of pleasure. The 
figures are small, their heads only the size of a halfpenny, but Bosch 
managed to convey in their expressions an extraordinary reality which 
evokes deep compassion. Imagine the effect, therefore, when the 
macro-camera gets to work and one is faced with prints of the heads 
enlarged up to life-size. Their effect is so startling that one forgets 
the virtuosity of the painter in creating it in miniatures. There are 
two other prints of this same picture which show, by oblique lighting 
from two different points, the characteristic technique of this artist. 
One of the photographs is with the light across the canvas, making 
it appear like a picture of the rough bark of a tree, the figures being 
barely visible. The other, with the light from top to bottom, gives 
us a study in black and white of the figures emerging from sombre 
shadows, the whole being soft and mellifluous. 

Some of these photographs are extraordinarily beautiful in their 
unexpected effect. There is a macro-photo of a section of the 
Velasquez, for example, showing the left arm and hand of the Infanta 
Marie-Marguerite. It forms an exquisite composition on its own, 
and is a beautiful study of flowing lines and rich blacks and soft 
grevs. A comparison of the face, photographed with oblique lighting, 
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with the “ Les Roulottes ” of Van Gogh shows just about the limits 
in brush technique employed by the masters so far as actual applica- 
tion of paint is concerned. The brushwork of the Velasquez is so 
fine that all one can see in the print are the fibres of the canvas. 
The lava-like abundance of paint on the Van Gogh canvas has 
already been described. 

Other exhibits show other activities of the laboratory, activities 
which, to the layman, are mysteriously technical, such as the analysis 
of paints and colours, the resistance to light and the transparency of 
varnishes, metallurgical and mineralogical study of bronzes and 
sculptures, the “ cooking” treatments of ancient ceramics, the fight 
against the oxydisation of bronzes, and les maladies, as_ the 
catalogue calls them, of woods and certain metals. But if one does 
not altogether understand these activities, at least one is fortified by 
the knowledge of their existence, and one cannot help being just 
that more interested when, in future, one pays visits to galleries. 
For this reason, and for the enjoyment it would give to visitors at 
the time, one dares to hope that the National and Tate Galleries, 
and the British Museum, will flatter the Louvre by emulation, and 
will offer the London public a display of their own techniques in 
the detection and preservation of masterpieces. 


PUNCH GOES ON 


By J. B. ATKINS 


NEW editor has taken charge of Punch, and because 

Punch is a national paper—the most famous humorous paper 

in the English language—the appointment is a national event. 

“ Fougasse ” (Mr. C. K. Bird) succeeds “ Evoe” (Mr. E. V. Knox) 

and neither needs any introduction here. In one aspect the appoint- 

ment is an innovation. Ali former editors were much better known 

as writers than as draughtsmen, even though they might be draughts- 
men too; but with Fougasse it is the other way round. 

Pondering on the character and importance of Punch, which I 
have read all my life, I recalled some words in the Concise Cambridge 
History of English Literature: “ Everyone finds fault with Punch ; 
but everybody goes on reading it. . . . There is something peculiarly 
English in its virtues, and even in its failures.” The first of those 
sentences embodies a truth which has been expressed in several good 
jokes, already chestnuts, but the second poses a question which 
brings me up all standing, as sailors say. How precisely is Punch 
English ? Or rather how was it English ?—for it seems to me to be 
designedly less English than it was. I am sad about this, but I cannot, 
when saying so, forget that I may well have fallen out of step with 
modern humour ; that younger people may have access to stores of 
delightful meaning which are hidden from me. I would, however, 
plead that I have never instinctively been a praiser of past times ; 
I have welcomed experiments and often resented the indignation of 
those who did not even try to understand what innovators were 
attempting. After all, the wonderful Elizabethans more than toler- 
ated the language of Euphues. 

I look back to boyhood when I browsed in the acres of pictorial 
history provided by old volumes of Punch. When I began to do 
this the latest “old” volume was barely forty, But what a record 
each volume was of passing habits, fashions of dress and manners, 
crazes, affectations, games and dances. Punch was bound to be a record 
of this sort, because its concern was almost entirely with the English 
social scene. The early Punch was “ Radical” ; it was instinctively 
on the side of the under-dog. Mark Lemon, its first editor, did not 
question for a moment the propriety of publishing Hood’s “ Song 
of a Shirt ” in a humorous paper ; the poem was on the right side ; it 
was noble ; and that was enough. Thus the whole idiom of Punch 
was English in both the writing and the illustrating; it held up 
1 Mirror to its times, backed what it thought good, satirised pretence, 
caught folly on the wing, and ridiculed social ostentation. 

These statements can be supported by much evidence. 


Leech 


and Keene were happiest when drawing the common people with 
whom their sympathies lay, though it is true that Leech’s sporting 
pictures did not indicate that servants of the hunt, say, were at all 
in need of pity. 
of his merits until he was dead, still grows. 


Keene’s reputation, which did not come abreast 
He did not interest 
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himself much outside the “ middle and lower classes,” but how much 
at home he was with the ways of waiters, cab-drivers, servant-girls 
and guttersnipes. His greatest relish perhaps was bestowed upon 
the Volunteers. It was genius which enabled him to serve the 
patriotic spirit by letting his mirth overflow at the comic bearing 
of awkward squads and their embarrassed handling of firearms. I 
have heard a good judge of black and white art declare that Keene 
was the only man who could draw a top-hat. Later Phil May, with 
his unforgettable economy of line, showed his special understanding 
of costermongers and their girls. 

George du Maurier was different from the others in so far as 
he always cultivated beauty. He did this at the express wish of 
Mark Lemon. His method could be at once his charm and his 
snare ; because when his aim was to command pity by, for instance, 
opposing lovely well-dressed women in an open carriage to a 
starving beggar-girl alongside, the sense of pity would be -mothered 
by the pleasantness of the scene and even by the grace of the beggar 
herself. In those drawing-room scenes, however, in which Dy 
Maurier showed elegant crowds fading beautifully into the distance 
of large rooms, there was no mistaking the satiric treatment of 
climbers and vulgarians. Sir Gorgius Midas and Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns were memorable English creations. 

is it, then, suggested by these nostalgic glances at the past that 
Punch has ceased to be the humane organ it was ? By no means, 
It can befriend good causes with as much sincerity as ever, and 
frequently with much greater literary effect. But under the recent 
revolution in the character of the drawings, the pictorial theme 
ceased to be English life. The new practice is grotesque or 
symbolical representations of a universal but abstract humour, 
The motive for change was of course admirable. The 
Victorian way of presenting jokes was to add te a drawing a 
legend explaining the joke. This was painfully clumsy, and it was 
truly said that many of the legends in a single issue of Punch could 
be interchanged without making much difference. Humour should 
no doubt reside in the drawing, which should thus explain itself. 
Even when a legend is indispensable it should be of the briefest. 
One wonders whether it irked such draughtsmen as Gillray and 
Rowlandson, who could express almost any idea in drawing, to make 
use of those large bladders proceeding from human mouths and 
enclosing the required dialogue. 

Although the new humour in drawing is not English, there is no 
alien influence among our humorous writers, if only because few 
Englishmen could master the idiom of American writers. Never- 
theless lions may appear on the path to further reforms. One danger 
is indicated in the criticism sometimes heard that Punch is a milk- 
ind-water satirist: that it has no bite, no sting, and that consequently 
its influence in public affairs is nil. I can see no truth in this 
criticism. Apparently it is suggested that the easy, patient, English 
humour should be exchanged for violence, spite and savagery. I 
believe that the English way wins respect, and that nothing is more 
effective than well-mannered ridicule—not nearly so simple an art 
as it seems, by the way. Our social structure is founded on tolerance, 
and humorists should surely be proud of it and cultivate the particular 
humour that flows from it. 

The pun used to be defended on the ground that it was a natural 
form of English humour. Hood and Douglas Jerrold were certainly 
masters of the pun, and if they could not save it as an acceptable 
literary form nobody could. It was still lingering in servility when 
Burnand was editor of Punch, but when Owen Seaman succeeded 
Burnand he dismissed its remnants. A few years later E. V. Lucas 
and C. L. Graves invented something related to the pun. This 
invention relied, not on the ambiguity of identical sounds, but on the 
association of similar but incongruous ideas, and was often very funny 
when used for ridiculing journalistic or advertising dodges. But it 
was only a passing fancy. 

Owen Seaman started a definite but cautious policy of reducing 
the function of the legend in illustrations and exalting the self- 
explanatory function of the picture itself. He also remedied the 
patchiness of Burnand’s casual direction and greatly raised the levels 
of both verse and prose. It was not until he had retired that the 
cautious policy in regard to drawings was immensely accelerated. 
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What next ? I venture only on hopes, not on predictions. I hope 
that though Evoe has retired the scholarly wit of his verse is not 
to be lost to us. I hope that Mr. Punch having, by some miscarriage 
of a good intention, partly un-Englished himself will re-English 
himself All the arts, it is true, are international ; but one of the chief 
beauties of this internationalism is the variety of the individual 
contributions which can be made by the naticns. I hope that 
Mr. Punch will become again the family man, showing us our posses- 
sions, keeping us all up to the mark, and benignantly slapping us 
for our faults. He was a good showman, and I want to see him at his 
old job. Whatever happens, Punch will still have the charmed life 
reserved for it by destiny ; it has always beaten off its competitors ; 
it will “go on,” and we shall all “go on” reading it. 


— 


SCHOOL SEESAW 


By E. E. A. WHITWORTH, (Headmaster of Tonbridge School) 


EAN INGE, writing in the nineteen-thirties, anticipated 
that another world war would threaten the survival of the 
public schools. He thought that the burden of taxation 

would be so great that the middle class would no longer be able to 
afford a boarding education. He was right in his premise that the 
problem of these schools is an economic one for the value of this 
type of education has not been seriously questioned. 

The result of a Second World War has not been as the Dean 
inticipated, for in spite of the burden of taxation and the Special 
Contribution of 1949, the schools are enjoying a boom in the demand 
for this boarding education greater than the boom which followed 
the First World War, a boom which made possible the founding of 
Stowe and Canford, and encouraged some governors to launch out 
on lavish expenditure in modernising equipment or in building new 
boarding houses, to increase their numbers while the going was 
good. That faded into a slump, of which there was evidence 
in 1929; numbers declined in the following years, and by 1937 the 
situation was so critical that the survival of a few schools was 
doubtful, and a fierce and undesirable competition to get the boys 
became a marked feature of the times. 

The prospective parent had no anxiety whatever about the entry 
of his boy to a public school. He looked round to make his choice, 
ind six months before the boy was due to enter was time enough to 
make his final decision. In the days of the slump the headmaster was 
often asked what reduction of fees he could offer. A headmaster 
should never be given authority to grant reduced fees without first 
reporting the circumstances to his governors, but he often was given 
authority, and the kind of weak headmaster who secured boys by 
such means often involved his school in a serious financial crisis. 
The most urgent task of the headmaster, if he was to solve the 
problem of declining numbers, was to secure and retain the support 
ind favour of the headmasters of preparatory schools. All schools 
rely upon the loyalty of old boys for a percentage of entries, and the 
recommendation of parents of boys already in the school is the best 
foundation on which to build. But the majority of parents are more 
influenced by the advice of the headmaster of the preparatory school 
than by any other factor, especially as there is an ever-increasing 
of parents who wish to give their sons the education which 
they did not enjoy themselves. 


number 


Co-operation between public and preparatory schools is desirable 
in the interests of both, and the relationship today between H.M.C. 
ind L.A.P.S. in conferences and in exchange of visits to schools is 
marked by mutual confidence and friendliness ; but it is a relation- 
stip open to abuse. Co-operation can become a test of successful 
salesmanship by headmasters of public schools. It was often so in 
the years of the slump, and at a time when the support of preparatory 
schools might be a determining factor in the prosperity or even the 
sutvival ot a school, the methods were not always in keeping with 
the highest standards of the teaching profession. 

The cI 


sis to which the Headmasters’ Conference at last turned 
ion was not only financial ; nor was the future existence of 
ols the only anxiety. But as Mr. Leeson (Winchester), 
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we are going to commit ourselves to competition, that is going t 

have an injurious effect upon the standard of values which we see 

in the schools to uphold.” And, as Mr. Christie (Westminster) addex 

in the discussion which followed: “It is not a pleasant thing to seq 
the numbers declining and it is bound to make a man less fit for hig 
real work, which is to know his boys, ‘ to govern them and lift thent 
up for ever.’” Success in maintaining numbers is no certain criterion 
of the merit of any individual headmaster, and the good headmaster, 
pictured by Mr. Christie, may have little success as a salesman. 

The Conference was unanimous that action should be taken to’ 
avoid unrestricted competition between the schools, and discussion 
turned to a search for the solution. Amalgamation of schools of 
the same type and denomination was mentioned—a solution adopted 
in 1942 by Haileybury and Imperial Service College, Windsor. 
Fantastic as it sounds today, a voluntary reduction of numbers by 
a small percentage in each school was suggested for consideration, 
But as the Repton Conference ended, it was clear that the only, 
solution was in some form of financial help from the State, and by, 
a majority a resolution was carried—though it was reversed by a 
special meeting of the Conference in the following July—that a 
request should be made for a Royal Commission to investigate this 
problem of the public schools, 

It must be admitted, and it will always be remembered by critics 
of public schools, that the first approach to the State for financial 
help was made at a time of difficulty and anxiety. The motive of 
the schools was to save themselves; considering the educational 
needs of the country as a whole, they believed that the public schools 
were worth saving. It was not until the Shrewsbury Conference 
of December, 1939, that the problem, with the request for State 
aid, was presented from a different point of view. Despite the out- 
break of war, with the problems for some schools of evacuation or 
requisitioning of buildings, the subject of the public schools and 
their future predominated at this Conference. The Chairman (Rev. 
Spencer Leeson, Winchester) in his opening address reviewed again 
the alternatives discussed in 1938 ; but in his last suggestion is the 
genesis of the Fleming Report: “ We should go to the Government 
and ask for their help, offering something in return. This would 
be to receive into our schools as boarders a certain number of boys 
from the public elementary schools, the State paying their fees up 
to an agreed amount.” 

The Fleming Report was implemented on most generous terms 
by the Education Act of 1944, which made available for the first 
time in English education a boarding education at the expense of 
the State for boys from the primary schools. In Circular 160 of 
August, 1946, the Minister expressed the desire to see a progressive 
development of boarding education for all suitable pupils. The 
State could not have done more; the machinery is available, and 
yet not much progress has been made as far as the entry of boys 
from primary schools into the public boarding schools is concerned, 
Perhaps the demand for this boarding education from a wider public 
has been over-estimated. The wish of the parent is an essential 
condition in any method of selection, and strange ideas survive 
about the public schools. Yet where the venture has been made, 
it has proved a great success. 

But the whole-hearted support of Local Education Authorities has 
not yet been secured ; it is significant that more places have been 
offered by the public boarding schools than have been accepted by 
the Local Authorities. Blame is sometimes attached to headmasters, 
owing to controversy as to methods of selection. A headmaster 
must insist on a standard of work that will enable a boy to take 
his place in the school. Nothing could be more disastrous than 
that the boys from the primary schools should be segregated as a 
group of backward boys, yet such a precaution in the interest of 
the boys themselves has been sometimes criticised as “ creaming.” 
Such difficulties are not insuperable if there is mutual confidence 
and good will. Headmasters made their attitude clear at their 
Conference at Merchant Taylors’ School in 1946. The slump had 
passed and the boom had come. Circular 160 was a convenient 
test, and without a dissentient a resolution was passed urging head- 
masters in conjunction with the Ministry and Local Education 
Authorities to welcome the new entry from the primary schools, 
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If it was in the hour of need that the schools asked the help of 
the State, in the years of prosperity which unexpectedly followed 
headmasters proved their sincerity in their unanimous offer to open 
their doors. But economic factors, such as the expenditure of capital 
on education, which give security and prosperity today may not be 
permanent, and if history repeats itself and the boom is followed 
by a slump, a return to a period of evil competition between the 
schools would seem to be inevitable. 


Undergraduate Page 
MINORITY REPORT 


By FAITH MORTON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
OMEN are a minority at Cambridge. A mere five 
hundred, divided between the rival establishments of 
Newnham and Girton, can hardly compare with over 

five thousand men. The sheer force of numbers nullifies the con- 
étitutional victory of last summer, when women were accepted as 
full members of the University. We now wear gowns, but the 
uniform makes us all the more conscious of being odd. It is perfectly 
possible for an undergraduate to spend three busy, sociable years at 
Cambridge without even speaking to a member of the women’s 
colleges. Hundreds have never been inside Newnham or Girton, and 
Jack the vaguest idea of their geographical position. Many an under- 
graduate’s personal knowledge of the academic woman is limited to 
his view of a few long-haired backs in lectures. 

Small wonder, then, that this sparse experience has been supple- 
mented by tradition. The blue-stocking convention lingers on, clad 
in the shapeless tweeds, thick stockings, frumpish hair and owl’s 
spectacles of the cartoonist. These unattractive creatures are supposed 
to pass their days in constant lecture-going and private study, 
enlivened by occasional earnest discussion over mugs of cocoa. For 
those who pride themselves on being up to date, there is a more 
modern tradition available. Its adherents dismiss all intellectual 
activities in the women’s colleges as mere camouflage for a form of 
matrimonial agency. Girls, they say, come to Cambridge to hook a 
husband, not to obtain a degree. 

Between these two extreme statements of her réle in the university, 
what is the woman undergraduate expected to do? If, as is natural, 
she comes up to Cambridge intending both to work hard and to have 
some fun, she is liable to misinterpretation on both sides. Even 
among her college friends there will probably be those who would 
consider first-class honours almost a social disgrace at home. How 
dreadful it would be to have to admit to being a “brainy” girl. 
On the other hand, there is likely to be a girl along the corridor 
whose light is regularly on till two or three in the morning, who 
rarely goes out, who has imposed upon herself a clockwork discipline 
of working hours. Yet the blue-stocking and the butterfly are both 
abnormal specimens in the Cambridge of 1949. 

This is a plea for normality. Women undergraduates are ordinary 
girls, very few brilliant, but prevented by the competition of entrance 
examinations from being completely empty-headed. It is a terrifying 
thought that we are supposed to be among the most intelligent young 
women in the country. At times one doubts the competence of the 
examiners, or wonders with an alarmed curiosity what can be left 
to others whose mental powers are yet more limited than our own. 
Conversation in Hall does not usually resemble a philosophical dis- 
cussion. Personal gossip tends to drive out abstract subjects ; while 
we try to avoid talking academic “ shop,” films, clothes and sport are 
recognised as safe subjects. On occasion, however, we can rise to 
our reputation as intellectual women. A meeting of a college faculty 
society is the scene of concentrated attention and keen questioning. 
The Cambridge girl has to take her work seriously, jor she knows 
only exceptional circumstances will give her a second chance after 
she has failed in an examination. She is expected to take an honours 
degree. Her studies, at least in the last few months before the tripos, 
are a serious matter. 

But the rival attractions of Cambridge life are a sore temptation. 
After two or three intensive years’ work in the sixth form, which 
js the necessary background to a vacancy at Newnham or Girton, the 
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joys of relative idleness taste very sweet. For many students the 
first year at Cambridge is a light-hearted interval, when little js 
accomplished, but much learnt. In contrast to the grumbles of 
ex-Servicemen over university regulations, the ex-schoolgir] js 
bewildered by the freedom of university life. The time-table has 
gone for good. There is no compulsion to attend lectures or write 
essays. Your supervisor invites you to change supervision times to 
suit your engagements. You are “ Miss Blank ” ; no longer the plain 
Mary of your schooldays. For the first time you are free to plan 
your own life. 

A common reaction to this loosening of discipline takes the form 
of hectic experimenting with all the amusements and activities the 
university can offer. The first-year student rushes from political 
meetings tO music societies, sings one evening and joins a dramatic 
group the next. She goes to dances, where she is certain of finding 
partners, for only male wall-flowers are seen in Cambridge. Every- 
where she goes, she will be swamped by young men, many of whom 
seem mysteriously old and experienced with their talk of the army and 
foreign travel. At nineteen one is very conscious of any approach to 
condescension, and nothing is more infuriating than to be told: 
“ You’re too young to know enything about that.” Innocent ignor- 
ance is not a quality admired by the woman undergraduate. In self- 
defence she tries to put on a protective armour of assumed sophistica- 
tion, but the plating tends to crack unexpectedly. 

Even so, the ambitious find almost unlimited scope for playing 
character parts in the varied social life of undergraduate Cambridge, 
Finance does not limit a girl as it does her escort. She can choose 
between the moneyed round of sherry-parties, hote] dinners and the 
expensive balls ; the political life of Sunday teas and Friday night 
meetings ; or the literary circles which centre in bottle parties, swing 
music and the undergraduate periodicals. Musical Cambridge is 
another little world of its own, revolving round its hub at King’s 
College. But the inhabitants of Newnham and Girton are domestic- 
ated creatures. They are easily over-awed by the publicity which 
their minority position inevitably gives them, and chilled by the 
bigness of university societies. By their second year most women 
students have limited their membership of societies to one or two. 
Very few girls belong to the political clubs, and of those who do 
few are articulate. We go to meetings, but rarely ask a question, 
or make a speech. The woman member on the committee is there 
more to complete representation than to make any important contribu- 
tion, unless she looks after catering. We have the absurd spectacle 
of a few zealous equalitarians in the Union urging membership for 
women, while Newnham and Girton show no enthusiasm for the 
proposal, and, for the most part, would not speak in debates, should 
they be admitted. We prefer airing our views in private. 

The Cambridge which is familiar to most women undergraduates 
is 2 more intimate and homely background than the public functions 
which are advertised on the posters. After the first thrill of explora- 
tion has disappeared, most girls settle themselves contentedly enough 
in a small group of personal friends. Tea-parties are the great support 
of the woman student. She combines the habit with a fervent belief 
in the week-end. On Saturdays and Sundays all but the exceptionally 
strong-minded are out to tea or being hostesses themselves. An 
invitation to tea is the accepted compensation for any form of enter- 
tainment from morning coffee to a May Ball. The tea-habit is 
counterbalanced by coffee in the evening. This convenient term can 
be used for an informal session in dressing-gowns or a fully-fledged 
party. 

At these social occasions jobs are a popular topic, increasing in 
interest as the final year arrives. The general attitude is slightly 
despondent—*“ Oh, I suppose I'll teach,” or “ I'll end up in the Civil 
Service, I expect.” The high rate of undergraduate engagements 
has a connection with the almost casual interest in careers. So has 
the freedom and comparative luxury to which the university has 
accustomed its graduates. Living on an ordinary professional salary, 
and working regular hours, is not likely to be an attractive prospect 
to the girl who has acquired a taste for expensive pleasures and the 
enormous variety of artistic and cultural activities which she can 
sample at Cambridge. The three years at the university are an 
artificial paradise ; hardly a fit preparation for the world outside. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


LL nice people enjoy controversies about the reform of English 
spelling. The open combats which, every decade or so, are 
waged around this problem provide the onlookers with satis- 

faction and amusement. It is agreeable for those who possess no 
special erudition to be able in this matter to share the passions of 
the scholars ; one does not need to know all about the Digamma to 
realise that a foreign student must find it difficult to appreciate such 
things as “tough,” “through” and “thorough”; and one thus 
experiences the satisfaction of participating, almost as an equal, in 
an argument which has occupied the minds and souls of many 
eminent men. In the second place it is always delightful to observe 
distinguished people becoming angry and boyish over a matter 
which is of no very deep concern either in this world or the next. 
There is something about spelling reform which tempts even the 
most sedate person into orgies of self-display ; and as the controversy 
rumbles along the corridors of the House of Commons or through 
the correspondence columns of the Press, many things are said and 
written which are of such gigantic foolishness as to cause quite a lot 
of happiness to lesser minds. And in the third place all pronounce- 
ments on spelling reform are apt to be accompanied by illustrations 
which illumine the printed page with a shaft of merriment. If it 
be true that one of the most frequent occasions of simple laughter is 
the sight of the familiar in unfamiliar form—as when a grown man 
puts on the hat of a child—then assuredly phonetic spelling is 
one of such occasions. The quality of amusement which we derive 
from this absurdity is analogous to that which arises from the sound 
or sight of the Dutch language. The contrast or conflict between 
the familiar and the unfamiliar, between the recognisable and the 
strange, is so immediate and concentrated, that a surprised tension 
is aroused, only to dissolve itself into gentle amusement. It is for 
these reasons that rows about spelling reform cause such innocent 
and wide-spread mirth. 


“ 


* - * * 


The most recent bout of this eternal controversy has drawn many 
distinguished champions into the arena. A delightful correspondence 
was opened between Mr. Bernard Shaw and Sir Alan Herbert. 
Many charming and egregious instances were cited which caused the 
sedate type of The Times newspaper to assume the appearance of 
a top hat which has been brushed the wrong way. And many 
outrageous things were said on both sides, through the velvet calm 
of which one could detect the thin shrill wire of monomania. I 
find it most soothing, in a world in which the passions of most men 
and women are aroused only by economics, to find elderly people 
getting cross about “tough,” “thorough” and “through.” And 
my respect for Mr. Bernard Shaw is only enhanced by the pungent 
charm of his eccentricity. Although # am no expert on this subject, 
although I have never known my sleep to be disturbed by the 
problem of the unrutilated “r,” although I am only dimly aware 
of the passions aroused in France by the conflict between the 
“¥ grasséyé ” and the “r roulé,” yet on the whole I agree with Mr. 
Shaw that all this wearisome Saxon spelling should stop. Obviously 
pain and trouble are caused to children and students by the incon- 
Sistencies of our English spelling, and were I again to begin to learn 


’ 


” 


my letters I should be grateful to Mr. Shaw for his insistence upon 
1 simpler and more phonetic mode. But being by nature a man of 
oral rather than of visual memory, being that is a naturally bad 
speller, I should regard with distress any innovations in the lettering 
which, with only occasional errors, I have now learnt to use. My 
abject are not concerned with sentiment ; they arise from indol- 


ence. And were I three years of age instead of sixty-three, I should 


issurediy be whole-heartedly on the side of the reformists. 
* * + * 

My scepticism on the subject is increased by the fact that I doubt 
Whether any system of phonetic spelling would enable foreign 
stude to acquire a correct English pronunciation from a_ book. 
A French lycéen, for instance, would not find it any easier to pro- 


the word “through” if it were written “thru”; in fact, 
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whereas in its present form it would rightly appear to him as a word 
requiring the utmost caution, in its reformed shape it would tempt 
him all carelessly to adopt the thin slim vowel which occurs in the 
French word “nu.” No language, I contend, can be learnt by the 
eye, even by those who possess the most acute visual memory ; it 
can be acquired only through the ear, and for this purpose the Lingua- 
phone system is assuredly more valuable than any spelling reform 
that could be devised. Even the most elaborate rules of phonetics, 
as established for instance by the Esperantists, are dependent upon 
constantly renewed intercourse, and a Thibetan may master theic 
handbooks completely and yet, when he reaches Besangon, be totally 
unable to render himself comprehensible. To make oneself under- 
stood in a foreign language it is not sufficient merely to acquire a 
knowledge of vowel values ; it is also necessary to understand the 
stresses and the separation of syllables. Many Englishmen, for 
instance, who speak French well, have never caught on to the fact 
that the French separate their syllables in a different manner from that 
which we adopt, saying “ ca-ta-logue ” and not “ cat-al-ogue,” saying 
“ Pa-ris” and not “ Par-is,” “Ca-lais” rather than “ Cal-ais.” Noe 
am I ever certain which of our many accents I should advise a 
foreigner to acquire. My own accent in English is of the 
refined variety, an intonation which, when I observe it in 
others, strikes me as dull. The English that I most relish is that 
spoken by the Canadian Scotch. Yet it would be unfair to urge 
a foreign student to take so esoteric a mode as his example. 
* om * * 

Then there is the problem of stress. Even in southern England, 
even in the House of Commons, one observes that words such as 
“controversy ” or “ colleagues” are stressed differently by different 
people. The Americans adopt a special stress for such words as 
“ advertisement” and “ primarily,” and their pronunciation of the 
word “aluminium” (not I admit one of the most frequent terms 
in ordinary converse) is streamlined and startling like a shooting star. 
It is very difficult for any Englishman to master the warbling stresses, 
the lilting tonic accents, which the Scandinavians employ, even a3 
it is difficult for them to modulate their sing-song to the monotone 
of English mumbles. Admitting therefore that English, whether 
in its American or its native form, is destined to become a world 
language, it does not seem to me that the adoption of simplified 
spelling will facilitate to any great degree the arduous tasks of the 
foreign student. I am glad to see that Professor Salvador Madariaga, 
that master of English prose, agrees that our eccentric stresses 
create a problem even more insurmountable than that afforded by 
our wavering vowel sounds and our Anglo-Saxon remains. He 
suggests that this difficulty, and even the feared divergence between 
the two branches of our language, could be met by marking the 
stresses with accents. I doubt whether this would work. The 
elaborate system of breathings and accents which the Byzantine 
scholars imposed upon the writing of the Greek language was 
supposed to indicate the correct pitch and stress. It does frequently 
correspond to the stresses today used in the demotic tongue. But 
one has only to read the “ Iliad ” aloud, giving to it the stresses which 
the Byzantine prigs imposed, to become convinced that they can 
never have borne any close relation to the strong-winged rush of the 
Homeric hexameter. They are perpetuated solely as an added 
torture for schoolboys. 


’ 


* * * * 


Were I not too old and lazy to embark upon the reform of a system 
which has become for me as gainly as an old tweed coat, I might 
enrol myself as one of Mr. Shaw’s disciples. Yet I should prefec 
to advocate the adoption of a uniform international system of weights 
and measures, thereby mitigating the trials of our arithmetic, and 
getting rid of such things as poles, rods, perches, almudes, gudges, 
roitols, skaal-punds, mkonos, kokus, cuartillos, cawnies, fots, deci- 
grammes, dirhems, fjerdingkars, gantangs, wigtjes, verchoks and 
pecks. All of which are more of a trial than is any spelling to the 
mind of youth. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 

The Queen Came By. By R. F. Delderfield. (Duke of York’s.) 
Mr. DELDERFIELD’s new play, successor to his sensationally long- 
running Worm’s Eye View, is a restful, agreeable work, half comedy, 
half documentary, about which it would be very easy and needless 
to be patronising. The action takes place in the staff-rooms of 
the Brixton branch of a chain drapery store in the year 1897 and 
in the week of the Queen’s Jubilee processions through the beflagged 
streets of suburban London. The humour is noisy and perhaps a 
trifle wholesome, the pathetic scenes tearful and oddly moving. The 
whole play is neatly made and, in its limited and unpretending sphere, 
very effective. 

Miss Thora Hird plays a middle-aged milliner, Emmie Slee, a 
pallid spinster with a wistful smile, a north-country accent and 
a golden heart. I gather (I may be wrong) that Miss Slee is really 
the mother of the heroine Kitty (Miss Elenna Fraser), the prettiest 
and youngest girl in the shop, who has come straight out of a convent 
and is immediately seduced by Mr. Humphrey Lestocq in the guise 
of a virile strapping young rogue, Albert, who deals in mildewed tea. 
Miss Hird acts patiently and sensibly, and the somewhat conventional 
passage in which Kitty tells her she is expecting a baby—or, rather, 
she tells Kitty who is unaware of the facts of life—is raised by her 
acting above the novelettish level to which innately it belongs. 
Further pathos is provided by Miss Beryl Measor as the buxom glove 
assistant who is marrying a German for the sake of getting married, 
while Miss St Clair, and Messrs. Ivan Staff and Gordon Bell hand 
out the laughs to an appreciative audience. This simple story ends, 
as it should end, well—Kitty does not have the baby, Albert goes 
to prison, and the young Fabian assistant, a somewhat hesitant fair- 
haired boy in a very small suit (Mr. Digbv Wolfe), takes Kitty off 
to Cheshire after getting the sack for his violent abuse of ihe owner 
of the shop 

This is a play for anyone who wants a quiet, intelligible and 
pleasant evening at the theatre. The documentary aspect of it 
provokes a certain amount of unexacting thought, for it reveals the 
sort of life one never thinks about—the life, that is to say, of under- 
paid women working in a suburban shop fifty years ago, and “ living 
in” as though at a reformatory. In this sense Mr. Delderfield’s play 
may be regarded as in the late Dickensian tradition. It should be 
carefully avoided by those who do not laugh and cry with that 
author, and will surely be much appreciated by those who do. The 
Queen Came By is far less sentimental and far more engaging than 
the average English film. JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 
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ARTS 
THE CINEMA 


* Joan of Arc.’ London Pavilion.) “June Bride.” 


i or ; ) Warner,)—— 
“ Enchantment. ‘Leicester Square.) 


I HAVE just emerged, rather exhausted, from two and a half hours of 
Joan of Arc, the four-million-dollar Technicolor produced by Mr. 
Walter Wanger, directed by Mr. Victor Fleming and starring the 
one and only Miss Ingrid Bergman, It is an immensely lavish pro- 
duction bringing great riches to the eye; it has moments of action 
which are splendidly convincing ; the battle for Orleans with broad 
banners sweeping across the burning sky, the ride through the city 
with torches encircling the Maid in her silver-white armour, the 
coronation, the scene at the stake—all these have beauty and excite- 
ment. Yet at the finish one cannot deny that the general impression 
made upon one’s consciousness is one of boredom. The fault lies, 
I think, in the script, for no possible charge could be laid against 
Miss Bergman, who is magnificent, all glowing simplicity, forthright, 
tender and with a deep understanding of her part. That she wil] 
receive all the accolades of the screen world is a foregone conclusion, 
Had she been granted Mr. Shaw’s version of her life she would have 
been unbearably moving, especially in the trial scenes which here 
lack that conflict of argument, the wordy wisdom of the world versus 
the wordless faith of the believer, which made Shaw’s Joan such a 
tragic figure even to her accusers. 

Mr. Francis Sullivan as Cauchon and Mr. Jose Ferrer as the 
Dauphin emerge as real people from rather a shadowy group of 
Players, splendid in appearance but verbally unmarked by any 
individual characteristics. Save (I was forgetting) one dreadful 
helmeted warrior who asked Joan “who had cooked up the idea of 
her leading the army.” He made an indelible mark. Summing up 
I should say that Joan of Arc was worth seeing for its high hghts 
and worth forgiving for its low. It is, like so many things in life, 
both beautiful and boring and, like nearly every other thing in life, 
far too long. 


« 


* * * * 


Miss Bette Davis has lent her clipped manners, her brand of aloof 
suffering, to comedy, and being a supremely good actress she gets 
away with it without being in the least bit amusing. She and Mr, 
Robert Montgomery, as editor and writer (in that order) of a shiny 
magazine, go forth to probe into the life of the Brinker family in a 
small Indiana town, proposing to concoct a story round the wedding 
of one of the Miss Brinkers to a boy called Bud. The wedding is 
supposed to take place in June, but so that the magazine can go 
to press the couple agree to get married in January in a setting of 
artificial roses. It is an interesting sidelight on American newspaper 
reporting that, though Miss Davis and Mr. Montgomery are desirous 
of presenting to their public a typical wedding of a typical American 
couple in a typical Indiana house, they begin straight away by 
removing all the furniture, re-decorating the rooms and giving Mrs. 
Brinker a five-day slimming massage. So that not only the June 
roses but everything else is phoney. The story of this film is highly 
unconvincing, but the dialogue is diverting, and there are some 
amusing situations handled with the graceful ease one would expect 
from two such masters of their trade. 


* * + 7 


Miss Rumer Godden’s exquisite book A Fugue in Time has been 
turned into a less exquisite film called Enchantment starring Mr. 
David Niven and Miss Teresa Wright. It is the story of a London 
house and the family that lived in, loved, suffered and deserted it, 
leaving behind the ghosts of memories, most of them audible, to 
haunt, in flashbacks, its only survivor, Mr. Niven in a snow-white 
wig. In spite of the fact that everything that is most sentimental is 
here—the adopted orphan, the cruel sister, the broken romance and 
Jonely old age—I found myself quite moved at times. Mr. Niven, 
whether a dashing young lieutenant or a crusty retired general, has 
a quality of kindness and warmth that immediately captures the 
heart, and Miss Wright, though handicapped by her accent, gives 
a most sincere performance. I found I minded that they should be 
unhappy. The atmosphere of disillusionment, of lost opportunities 
and victories not worth the winning was such that I mourned for 
all the beautiful thing, that are not so beautiful as they used to be, 
and, as the lovely hepes of the young turned to dust, the laughter 
perished and the old tunes faded into the distance, a lonely and 
thoroughly ashamed tear burst from my eye. And it was all 90 
sentimental. ~ VirGinta GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


BacH is the seasonal composer, and during the last week we have 
had performances of the B Minor Mass by the B.B.C. Chorus and 
Orchestra, under Sir Adrian Boult, and the St. Matthew Passion 
by the Bach Choir and the Jacques Orchestra, under Dr. Jacques. 


The Mass is in many ways a more difficult work than the Passion. 
It is far less vocal in character for one thing. Compare the purely 
instrumental, angular, “abstract” theme of the opening Kyrie with 
the fowing, warmly human summons to the Daughters of Jerusalem ; 
or the cold majestic floridities of the Laudamus Te, where the voice 
merely continues and embroiders the solo violin part, with a florid 
aria from the Passion—Komm, siisses Kreuz, for example, where 
the viola da gamba’s baroque display is contrasted with a compara- 
tively simple and far more vocal part for the singer. The Latin words 
of the Mass could not stir Bach’s personal feelings as did the German 
words of the Passion; and most of the Mass celebrates with the 
greatest musical splendour possible the great objective truths of the 
Christian faith. Their subjective meaning to the individual and 
his emotional reaction to them are found in the Passion ; and it is 
for this reason that the Mass is far less redolent of its date than 
the Passion, where we follow the story with a devout Christian 
who is also an eighteenth-century Pietist 

Much has been made of the dramatic quality of the Evangelist’s 
narrative and too little, I believe, of the contrast between narrative 
and comment. William Herbert’s interpretation was admirably 
restrained, and he eschewed most of the obvious poignancies, often 
making their dramatic point much more effective thereby. The 
traditional thinning and sweetening of the singer’s tone and sudden 
halving of the pace when the Evangelist introduces the words of 
Christ is a dreadful sentimental convention, and sometimes makes 
nonsense of Bach’s music. When Jesus refuses to answer the false 
witnesses’ accusations, the Evangelist’s “ But Jesus held His peace ” 
must be simple, dry and in strict time; the emotional comment 
on the situation follows at once in the tenor recitative. “He holds 
His peace though men accuse Him falsely.” If the Evangelist starts 
being emotional, he steals the next man’s thunder and makes nonsense 
of the musical contrast. This is only one typical instance which 
could be almost indefinitely paralleled in the Passion. 


Would it not be possible next year for the chorales to be sung 
by the audience ? The Passion attracts such faithful and enthu- 
siastic admirers every year that a very large proportion would come 
to the last rehearsal or two of the choir, I am sure ; and though the 
performance might be rough and the part-singing sketchy, the 
popular, congregational character of the chorales demands some such 
treatment and the balance of the work as a whole would be greatly 


enhanced. 
* * * * 


Sadler’s Wells have revived Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and play it, 
very properly, with I] Tabarro. Will they not add Suor Angelica 
and let us have the triptych complete ? Gianni Schicchi translates 
badly into English, and the Sadler’s Wells production turns Italian 
comedy into English farce, which does not do Puccini’s music justice. 
English relations bent on substituting a new will for one of which 
they disapprove would not behave like Buoso Donati’s, certainly ; 
but over-acting and horseplay do not make their behaviour any more 
plausible to an English audience, and the solution is surely to under- 
stand the Italian style rather than to substitute a very rough English 
equivalent. 

* x 7 + 


I tried hard to imagine a reason for reviving Rutland Boughton’s 
Immortal Hour at the People’s Palace, but came to the conclusion 
that some attraction other than the music there must be. Celtic 
whimsy in an anaemic Wagnerian style—Wagner diluted with gallons 
of tepid eau sucrée—is about as bad a recipe for a work of art as 
can be imagined. MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


IN his fiftieth year Henry Moore has been given his finest exhibition. 
This balanced, beautifully arranged, retrospective survey has been 
Organised by the Art Gallery of Wakefield, the city nearest to the 
place of his birth. After a visit to Manchester it will go, with certain 
additions, round the capitals of Western Europe under the auspices 
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of the British Council. Though other countries have seen big Moore 
exhibitions since the war, England has hitherto had nothing com- 
parable. Wakefield should be proud of itself. 

Some larger pieces of importance—the Northampton Madonna, 
the Dartington reclining figure and the three standing figures in 
London, for example—are shown only by photograph and in the 
form of preliminary maquettes. (Some of these will be added when 
the exhibition goes abroad.) Otherwise every facet of Moore’s work 
over nearly a quarter of a century is represented, cunningly grouped 
in related series. It is interesting to see the intermittent return to 
themes first expressed many years before. It is partly this constancy, 
perhaps, which gives the impression of a steady, healthy, progression 
over the whole period, such as is very rare in this country. More 
essentially, however, Moore’s power of expression must spring from 
a complete integrity of personality. 

One can refer to his technical tricks, such as his use, more especially 
in earlier work, of an exaggerated perspective of mass and plane 
(akin to experiments by Picasso and Tchelitchew in painting). One 
can speak more subjectively, as did Mr. Philip Hendy in his opening 
address, of the landscape quality of Moore’s figures—of those deep- 
seated affinities at which Graham Sutherland has also hinted. (The 
last English artist to receive international recognition during his own 
lifetime, Mr. Hendy pointed out, was another landscapist, Constable.) 
Either approach is but a way of saying that Moore forces one to 
apprehend three-dimensional form anew. Over breasts and thighs 
and head and hands, up hill and down dale, through cave and round 
slag-heap as sudden as a Giotto mountain, the eye roves these time- 
less, eroded surfaces—explores the mysterious cavities, the fine 
subtlety of the cutting, the almost imperceptible change of plane 
within the whole, the inner life of an apparently simple volume. In 
imagination one voyages in time and space 

But in the presence of the real thing, word-spinning loses its 
savour. With the exception of the enigmatic monoliths, solid and 
chunky, contemplation reyeals an extraordinary humanity underlying 
Moore’s seemingly impersonal conceptions, and a communion with 
Nature so marked that the best of his work has the inevitability of 
an object produced by Nature itself. 


APRIL 


* * * . 


It is this sympathy, this warmth, which I miss in the work of 
Robert Adams at Gimpel Fils. Adams constructs his tall abstractions 
with brilliant variations of intersecting cones and fine-spun flying 
buttresses. No line, no form, is out of place, yet the absence of little 
surprises in the surface and the balance betokens a more remote, 
more conceptual approach and a less mature personality. Keep an 
eye on Adams though. 


x * * * 


London is blessed with many worth-while exhibitions just now. 
Among them the seventy-two old-master drawings from the great 
Chatsworth collection, now being shown at their headquarters by 
the Arts Council, must not be missed. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EUROPE IN AFRICA 


Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Robinson ends his lucid analysis of certain aspects 
of international co-operation in the colonial field with a proposal for an 
Anglo-French organisation in West Africa. Although he raises the point 
implicitly and only in passing, it is the negative and critical performance 
of the United Nations in this field that warrants exploration of other 
possible means of co-operation, the objects of which “must be positive 
and creative.” This view is growing in those nations that administer 
non-self-governing territories. Mr. Robinson's proposal might in the 
ehort run strengthen the United Nations. However in principle it clashes 
with a vital concept that the United Nations has espoused. Without 
this concept, not only would the United Nations be weakened in the long 
run, but even the Anglo-French West African organisation might stand 
little chance of success. 

The concept that inspires the United Nations’ approach to colonial 
Questions is international accountability. In essence, it means that all the 
members of the United Nations share responsibility for the territories 
that “ have not yet attained a full measure of self-government,” and each 
nation that administers such territories is responsible to the United 
Nations. Included among the members of the United Nations are several 
mations which, in Mr. Robinson’s words, “have neither responsibilities 
nor real interests in the matter” that is to be the subject of international 
co-operation. In his view it is unlikely that co-operation can achieve 
“ positive and creative” objects as long as such nations are included in 
organs of co-operation. If they are excluded, then the concept of inter- 
national accountability loses its umiversal character. International 
accountability is the “ watchdog” tradition in constitutional form. It is 
essential to the postulate that “the interests of the inhabitants of these 
territories (non-self-governing) are paramount.” Even with the “ sacred 
trust” pledge of the United Nations, these are merely words, at least 
in the cyes of the peoples of dependent territories who have little reason 
to acknowledge the pledges or promises of European nations. Something 
more has been needed and, in the search for it, the concept of inter- 
national accountability evolved. The United Nations implements it as 
thoroughly as its members allow. On the other hand, the outline of Mr. 
Robinson’s organisation seems to neglect it. 

Were international accountability to be abandoned in principle, inter- 
mational organisations in the colonial field might lose the confidence of 
the local peoples. Co-operation means more than like-minded colonial 
administrators exchanging their views ; it requires an atmosphere free of 
imernal tension. Without “ accountability” such organisations might 
give the impression, not of co-operation, but of “ganging-up.” Mr. 
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Robinson's plan to include the leaders of the local peoples might go far 
to produce harmony and offset this unfavourable impression, but jt js 
likely to prevail as long as the organisation bears no responsibility 10 g 
superior body or the United Nations. After all, the local peoples are 
sure to_feel the disparity between their own strength and the combined 
power of two or more European nations. The people of the dependent 
territories might be erroneous in clinging to this impression, but there 
are some substantial grounds for suspicion. A case might be made, jn 
view of the Colonial Development and Welfare projects, for relieving 
the United Kingdom of its international responsibility, but, given events 
in Indonesia and Indo-China, none can be made for the Netherlands or 
France. While the peoples of Nigeria might have full confidence in the 
British section of a West African commission, are they expected to have 
any confidence in a French or Portuguese or Spanish section? 

Now that the United Nations has advanced into the colonial field, jts 
efforts cannot be dismissed lightly. Manv of the “negative and critical” 
contributions have originated with the Philippine; Chinese and Soviet 
delegates. The representative of the Philippine Commonwealth comes 
from a former colony, and brings experiencé that the nations administer- 
ing colonies know only in reverse. The treatment that other members 
of the United Nations accord to the Philippine delegation is a sign of 
the times for the peoples still under colonial rule. China is the only 
principal member from Asia, and its reception in the United Nations, 
among its own former antagonists, is indicative of its place and that of 
the Asiatic and African peoples among the European nations. Finally, 
there is the matter of the observations that the Soviet delegate puts forth. 
The peoples of the colonies can fee] reassured only if valid criticism, ne 
matter how full of political intent, is met with a positive and creative 
response. Under Mr. Robinson's proposal, disputes among the members 
of the United Nations over colonial issues might become disputes between 
the European and African members of the regional commission, with the 
latter less able than the U.N. members to support their case.—Yours 
sincerely, Jutian R. FRIEDMAN 

7§ Parliament Hill Mansions, N.W.s. 


LIBERALS IN CONFERENCE 


Sir,— Your appreciation and criticism this week of the Liberal Assembly 
at Hastings provoke some reflections on the object, conduct and result 
of such meetings. Their object, presumably, is to feel the party pulse, 
to correct what is wrong, to stimulate what is right, and, perhaps above 
all, to afford a platform for their budding orators and elder statesmen. 
Their great difficulties are lack of time, over-full agenda and often 
speakers who are too diffuse or prolix. 

The Liberal Assembly this year combated these difficulties with con- 
siderable success by time limits for speeches (though many sentences after 
the red light had shone were of inordinate Jength !) and a verv efficient 
sieering committee where actually a large part of the work of the Con- 
ference was done. As a result of its activities many amendments were 
accepted by the executive and just put formally and passed by the 
assembly. This saved much time and improved the resolutions, but it 
had the unfortunate result that those delegates who had reasonable or 
acceptable amendments to propose, and who—without disrespect for the 
others—might therefore be counted among the most reasonable or “ true 
blue ” delegates, never spoke at all on matters in which they were particu- 
Jarly interested ; amendments containing or emphasising matters of prin- 
ciple were glossed over by most delegates as “ merely verbal ” or obvious; 
and the floods and heights of oratory were reserved for those who put 


forward motions that usually received practically no votes. The net 
result was, I think, to give a somewhat distorted view of our policy and 
party. The more ebullient spirits naturally came to the top, the more 
thoughtful were more or less silent and unknown, and emotion rather 


than conviction swayed some results. 

All this may be very good fun in a “ high-minded debating society 
but it does tend to confuse the public about the weight and worth of the 
policy and its more prominent exponents. The result is really not quite 
what the party needs or the country expects. Similar consideraticns 
apply in other conferences and each has its particular problems, but it is 


a matter of public concern that assemblies of people—whether political of 
not—should put their cases clearly to the public.—Yours faithfully. 
Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. W. N. Leak. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sir,—Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s own definition of a martyr puis 
Charles I's claim to the title out of the question. For, in fact, the king 
was never conscious of the existence of a choice between the sacrifice of 
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his own life and the betrayal of the cause he espoused until it was too 
Jate to make it. Reading history backwards it may be possible to see 
that his actions did lead directly and inevitably to the scaffold, but he 
did not realise this himself. After the Civil War he told negotiators that 
“you cannot be without me,” and that they would be ruined “if I do 
not sustain you.” An unconscious martyr is a contradiction in terms ; 
Charles was not aware of the real gravity of his position until it was too 
Jate, had he so wished, to remedy the situation. 

It is inaccurate, in any case, to say that “up to the last” recantation 
would have saved his crown. By the Treaty of Newport he did, in fact, 
compromise by accepting Presbyterianism as an Official religion for three 
years and parliamentary control of the militia for ten, but Cromwell's 
“dark lanthorn of the spirit” had already made him decide to “cut 
off the head with the crown upon it.” 

Charles’s death was tragic because it was the issue of a conflict between 
right and right, but it was not the tragedy of martyrdom, for he was 
in his closing years, like Richard II, “sworn brother to grim necessity.” 
Until sentence was passed he had, as it were, embraced death blindfold ; 
the martyr not only realises his fate, but resolves to surrender to it while 
there is yet a way of escape ; and this Charles never did.—Yours faithfully, 

6 Willowby Park, Yelverton, Devon. J. M. GELSTHORPE. 
Sir,—If the definitions of the words “saint” and “martyr” are sufh- 
ciently watered down anyone can be called a martyr (as Dr. Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford says) who elects to sacrifice his life for a cause that 
he considers good, and anyone can be called a saint who keeps out of 
the hands of the police. On this definition atheistic Communism has 
had its martyrs and saints are ten a penny. But Charles I is called in 
prayer “Thy blessed Saint and Martyr”; God’s saint and martyr. 
One would have supposed that in Christian prayer one could only be a 
martyr for the Holy Catholic Faith, not for the “ establishment,” and that 
one could hardly be a saint if one were a deliberate liar. Even Charles’s 
most spirited defenders cannot deny his mishandling of truth and must 
freely admit that he was guilty of “ political duplicity.” To put the best 
construction on what the executed king did is an occupation for anybody 
who wants the task, but to call him God’s “ saint and martyr” is a sad 
misuse of language.—Yours sincerely, W. E. SANGSTER. 

The Methodist Church, Westminster Central Hall, S.W.1. 


THE VOICE OF LABOUR 


Sm.—Your note dealing with the publication of the resolutions of the 
Labour Party’s 48th Annual Conference suggested they should bring to 
a stop the waverings of the middle voter, but gave no guidance on his 


future course. Next year’s General Election promises to be outstanding 


as one in which many voters will not know their own minds even when. 


they record the fatal X, and for the number who will vote Labour as the 
lesser of two evils. The voter who honestly tries to vote for the best 
interests of the country, and not from self-interest or prejudice, is in a 
terrible dilemma. He has lost faith in Labour and cannot support 
further doctrinaire legislation when that on the Statute Book has yet to 
be proved successful. The Conservatives, whatever policy they can find 
to declare, are likely to pursue a line which may lead to industrial unrest 
just when Marshall Aid ends and economic stability is most needed. 

The middle voter can probably vote only Liberal with a clear con- 
science and real conviction, though chances of this Party being returned 
are small. But he can feel that he will have done all in his power to 
strengthen His Majesty’s Opposition and to thwart Labour’s intention to 
interfere further with the private citizen and to strangle and undermine 
the country’s economic strength when increased doses of freedom are the 
only way to economic survival and a rising standard of living when 
American Yours faithfully, KENNETH R. Day. 

31 Lawrence Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE LAW 


Sir,—lI heartily with the general purport of paragraph 1 of Mr. 
Ballard’s letter in the Spectator of March 25th, but as heartily disagree 


with the proposals in his last paragraph, namely, that fines for women 


ud ends 





thould be increased or imprisonment inflicted in order to deter them 


from prostitution. It is not generally realised how absurd is the present 





aw relating to solicitation and how impossible of truly just application 
The legislation generally in use was promulgated in 1824, 1839 and 1847. 
It is obvious from that fact alone that it needs reconsideration in the light 
of changed conditions and a more enlightened public opinion. This 
legislation refers only to solicitation by common prostitutes—anyone else 
may s vith impunit I am not concerned with legislation relating 
to solicitation to homosexual offences, though this also needs over- 
hauling.) These vs do not refer to solicitation of women by men, though 
this cannot b d to be uncommon. The women are called “ common 
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. 


in the charge. 


Their character and the fact of previoys 
convictions are therefore stated before trial. In other offences this js only 
done after the case is proved. Women are not assisted to leave this mode 


prostitutes ” 


of life by being thus labelled. 
advertisement. 

The usual charge in London Courts is “ solicitation to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants or passengers” (for prostitution in itself is not a legal 
offence). At the hearing, however, this “annoyance” seems to be 
assumed, for no inhabitant or passenger is called to give evidence that he 
was in fact annoyed. The police alone give evidence. The women 
take the system for granted, and pay their 40s for a problematical 
annoyance, thus contributing very considerably to national funds 
Attempts to make the penalties greater for the prostitute would only 
perpetuate the absurdities and injustices of the present legislation. Ajj 
with experience in this difficult matter, not least the police and magistrates 
who have to apply this muddled legislation. agree that it needs amend. 
ment. Detailed and careful study must be given to it so that amended 
legislation may apply to all persons equally and be in accordance with 
the ordinary juridical rules of charging and evidence.—Yours faithfully, 

KATHARINE B. HarRpDwIick, General Secretary, 
The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene 
Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 

Sir,-The ceply to Mr. J. Henderson’s questions is dependent on his 
whole attitude towards human life. If he believes that men and women 
are only human beings, limited by their physical nature, then possibly 
the standards of the stock-yard may be applied to their conduct, but if 
he accepts the memorable assertion that our bodies are “ the temples 
of God,” then he also accepts a moral standard as governing our actions 
Our British law is based on a religious attitude towards human life, 
and for this reason we protect the epileptic, the feeble-minded and the 
aged, although Hitler killed them in their thousands in Germany during 
his régime. For the same. reason, it is illegal to permit abortion in this 
country, even with the consent of the citizen involved, unless life or reason 
is in danger. 

Your correspondent speaks lightly of the “donor” who contributes 
to the practice of A.I.; but has he considered the degrading effects of 
this on the man’s character? To compare his action with that of a doctor 
performing a necessary Operation is a travesty of the facts. If he thinks 
that the consenting husband, however reluctant, ér the woman involved, 
can go through the experience without harmful mental reactions t 
themselves, let him consult any reputable neurologist on the subject 
and learn his opinion on it. Few medical men of experience would not 
speak in condemnation of the practice. 

He is mistaken in thinking that an adopted child will not bring the 
same joy to a mother as her own natural-born child would do. In m 
35 years’ experience as a magistrate, I have known many cases where 
both foster parents have found the greatest happiness through this 
experience. As to his final question, any practice that is contrary to the 
natural laws governing human life is also evil, and must therefore be 
damaging not only to the individual but to the society of which the 
citizen is a part. Obviously from his letter he has not thought out all 
of the implications of the gross evil that he is defending, or sought to 
obtain responsible opinion on the subject.—I am, yours faithfully 

ANGUS WATSON. 

Whiuewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle on Tyne, 2. 


OVERHEAD LINES 

S1rR,—From time to time warnings are given of the speed with which the 
English countryside is disappearing before the varied demands of develop- 
ment. In such a case it may be allowable to plead that the author 
will scrupulously avoid all unnecessary spoliation, of which one example 
appears to be provided by the graceless use of overhead wire for the 
transmission of electricity in rural districts. That the supply of electricity 
by a more concealed method is economically possible would seem to & 
proved by, for instance, the Bedfordshire villages, which have for some 
years received their current by means of underground cables, and by 
the practice of the suppliers in South Devon, where the cross-county 
transmission-lines run overhead but dip decorously underground whenevet 
a village is reached. It is therefore disappointing to note that, in this 
respect, the National Electricity Board prefers to follow the example 
of the less considerate companies. Is it too much to hope that the nation, 
as she supplies herself with electricity, will so far take a pride in het 
appearance as to avoid wantonly disfiguring village after village with 
gaunt poles and cats’-cradles of wire ?—Yours faithfully, 

Worcester ( ollege, Oxford. R. 7. P MILBURN. 

{The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Town and County 
Planning pointed out in the debate on the National Parks Bill on April Ist 
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the considerable extra cost involved in underground lines. One 132 kilo- 
volt line costs £6,500 a mile overhead ; the figure for underground cables 
is £56,000 a mile in “medium” country rising to £80,000 in hilly 
country.—Eb., Spectator.] 


IN—OUT 
Sir,—I would like to protest against Janus’s suggestion in the Spectator 
of April Ist that only “a handful of Old Blues ” could possibly be inter- 
ested in the periodic counts of the strokes during the Boat Race. There 
are in this country at present some thousands of oarsmen (and women), 
and many others also sufficiently knowledgeable, who can judge far better 
by the counts than by the commentary how the crews are rowing. I will 
not go into details, but a lot more than the number of strokes to the 
minute (which is not always of immense importance) can be told by the 
intervals between them, their regularity, and so forth. I certainly agree, 
however, with Janus that such remarks as the amount of water being 
shipped by the B.B.C. launch are of almost sublime irrelevance.—Yours 
faithfully, J. M. Croome. 
Pearmain, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 


STINTING THE PRESS 


Sir,—As news value the Boat Race, says Janus, is a rapidly wasting asset. 
Do all readers of the Spectator know why ? The reason is the Govern- 
ment restrictions on newsprint. Penny papers are so smal! that they 
grudge space on Monday to events already described by Saturday evening 
papers, Sunday papers and the B.B.C. They can no longer be full 
journals of record like The Times, but are to some extent supplemental 
to what has been already published. This is a serious drawback, for it 
means that much of significance goes unreported or under-reported in 
papers of wide influence. It is especially grievous that provincial morning 
papers, though their news values are based on community service and a 
deep interest in local government, are deprived of such sorely needed 
space.—Yours faithfully, W. L. ANDREWS. 
Thé Yorkshire Post, Leeds. 


SOCIAL PRAGMATISM 


S1r,—I am sorry if I have misrepresented Miss Freed’s thesis ; no doubt 
I was wrong in applying such a word as “ eudemonism™” to a system so 
bravely non-ethical. But I cannot suppose that Miss Freed really 
wishes us to believe that her doctrine is not so designed as to bring 
happiness to the society in which it operates. Otherwise one might 
reasonably portray Hitler’s treatment of the Jews as an experiment in 
social pragmatism—and I think that such a conclusion, though logical, 
would not be altogether convenient. As to my imputation of crypto- 
dualism, I would remind Miss Freed that, in spite of an adjacent qualifi- 
cation, she states on p. 40 of her book that “those who desire to under- 
stand the springs of human action ” will not dispense with the “ valuable 
concept ” that “ volition determines all human actions with the exception 
of those which can be understood as determined by the operation of 
calculable physical forces”; and she discriminates (on p, 151) between 
voluntary and involuntary actions, thus postulating two lines of causation. 
—Yours faithfully, C. E. VULLIAMY. 
Lollesworth Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. 


UNDERGRADUATE AUTHORS 


Sir,—I would say how much pleasure and instruction I gain from reading 
the weekly essay on your admirable “ Undergraduate Page,” but I am 
disappointed that all but one of the first eight essays have been written 
by members of but two universities. I think I may assume that some 
acceptable essays have been entered from other universities, and I shall 
look forward to reading the thoughts of students outside the precincts 
of Oxford and Cambridge.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

University of Edinburgh. DovuGLas HALson. 

{The writer’s disappointment is shared in the Spectator office, but we 
cannot depart from the principle of publishing each week what we con- 
sider to be intrinsically the best article—Ep., Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A GREAT authority on the weather was asked: “'Why-de we-get-so-much 
east wind in spring ?” His answer was: “We don’t!” It is a form’of 
reply common with statisticians. They deny almost all popular beliefs. 
Probably they will deny that “April laughs its girlish laughter then the 
moment after weeps its girlish tears,” that modern version of SHake- 
speare’s “The uncertain glory of an April day.” No weather has § 
inserted itself into common speech as the alternation of sun and shower 
in April. I wonder whether the statisticians have ever made a census of 
rainbows. Most of us, perhaps, would think that April gives more than 
any other month; but probably we should get no support from those 
who keep precise records. As to this spring, equinoctial calm was substi- 
tuted for the alleged gales. 


Guns or Butter ? 

The fight between the War Office and the farmers over a piece of the 
Wiltshire Downs has a peculiarly suggestive battlefield. Wiltshire has 
long competed with Norfolk as a pioneer shire in husbandry, both techni- 
cally and socially, Im recent years it has taken an undoubted lead, 
thanks, in some degree, to the inventing genius of Mr. Hosier, among 
whose farming neighbours is Mr. Street, that best of agricultural writers, 
the author of Farmer’s Glory. With his “bails” for milch cows, his 
mobile, triangular pens for poultry, with his adapted motor cars, he 
has proved for all to see that the downs, too often called bare, can be 
as productive as other lands, whether of stock or crops. Probably the 
War Office, uninstructed in the newer science of husbandry (as careless 
of its newer importance), regards these downs as a sort of prairie. They 
were indeed so regarded in recent days. There is the notorious village 
behind Marlborough which clean vanished—church, farm-houses, cottages 
and all—along with the fine crops that once encircled it. Four men to 100 
acres were succeeded by one shepherd to some 500 acres. But we have 
changed all that. Land-workers increase along with labour-saving 
machines, and the desert blossoms as the rose and will do, if not prevented 
by practice for war. The Wiltshire Downs are as precious to Wiltshire 
farmers as they were to the eyes and heart of Richard Jefferies. 


English Hoopoes 

On March 26th—two days after the first chiff-chaffs were heard—two 
hoopoes were seen in a Dorset village. Now we may mistake a hawk 
or boy for a cuckoo or a cole-tit for a black-cap or a wood-lark for a 
nightingale, but no one could mistake a hoopoe for anything else. Its guise, 
its colours, its form and, above all, its crest, like Shakespeare, do not 
abide our question. The two were probably a pair, and we may nurse 
the hope that they will breed. Odd hoopoes are seen from time to time 
in England, and there is no good reason why, like, say, orioles or ruffs 
they should not breed here. What is unusual about this appearance is 
the earliness of their arrival, along with the very first immigrants, which 
are not particularly early this spring. My own first experience of the 
bird was in Majorca, when it showed a special fondness for orchards, 
mostly almond orchards, and was very tame, Previously I knew it only in 
Aristophanes ! 


Beechen Nests 

Rooks from a new rookery in some tall elms at the roadside have 
evinced a curious preference for a beech tree in a neighbouring garden. 
They flew down with great regularity and tore off considerable pieces 
from the ends of the boughs. Apparently they found them easily break- 
able, and bendable for building. I remember seeing jackdaws pull off 
great strips of bark (from trees within the precincts of New College, 
Oxford), but as a rule all birds, I think, prefer sticks already broken. 
That remarkably clever bird, the daw, is remarkably stupid over its 
bricks. Daws used to build in numbers in the belfry, and on the spiral 
stairs, of a Midland church; and a spot at the foot of the tower was 
usually heaped with sticks the birds had been unable to carry through the 
entrance slits. Success in this manoeuvre depended entirely on how the 
stick was held, but the birds always attributed a failure to the stick itself 
and just dropped it while they flew off for another. The rook, of course, 
is a much superior architect and will use mud as mortar. 


In the Garden 


I hate pruning roses as hard as one is told to, and usually refrain 
in regard to Poulsen polyanthus, Zephyrine Drouhin and a separate 
bush or two of George Dickson and such ; but the capacity of a rose t0 
shoot from the base has been proved to me in a remarkable example. I 
cut down roughly, with saw and heavy axe, an old and too rampant 
Moschata Floribunda till the hacked stump scarcely protruded from the 
ground, Today it is freely gemmed with red and lusty shoots which, 
doubtless, will produce flowers. This particular brier rose grows vety 
readily from cuttings, as do the Poulsens. W. Beach THOMAS, 
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“We mustn't let Costa see this,” 
say MURDOCH and HORNE 


The famous proprietor and secretary 
at Much Binding in the Marsh heve 
acquired a new Ronson Lighter. And 
if Sam Costa came snooping in, with 
his well-known cry of “Good morning, 


sir, was there something ? **— well, 
then, there wouldn't be any more 
Ronson Lighter. After being reserved 
“for export only’’ for several years, 
Ronson, “Worlds Greatest Lighter’’, 
fs now on sale again in this country. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Sacred and Profane 
By Derek Patmore. 





The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore. 

(Constable. 15s.) 
THe mind of Coventry Patmore was like a chamber full of scented 
smoke, half chapel and half alcove, in which the rival beauties of 
sacred and of profane love were very handsomely accommodated 
and where they lived without any undesirable stridency or com- 
motion, It was indeed his continual desire to consecrate this 
peculiar lodgement by a type of emotional transfusion, a mystical 
exchange of qualities, so that you could hardly tell them apart. 
Yet one cannot help feeling, after a perusal of the documents which 
are now published in Mr. Patmore’s volume, that such accommo- 
dation, upon the whole, was more advantageous to profane love than 
it was to the other, in spite of the apparent harmony of the 
establishment. On this particular matter Mr. Derek Patmore is 
enchantingly precise, for he tells us very plainly that his great- 
grandfather “soon reconciled his erotic temperament to religion by 
becoming a convert to Catholicism.” ‘This, I must confess, reminds 
me very forcibly of the glorious concluding lines of a stanza in 
“Don Juan” which only my respect for seriousness can restrain me 
from quoting; and yet there is no doubt that Mr. Patmore— 
whatever chuckles he may provoke—is making a perfectly accurate 
statement, 

Coventry Patmore’s betrothal to the Church of Rome synchronised 
very characteristically with his betrothal to Marianne Byles, herself 
a convert, who became his second wife in 1864. This final impetus 
was acknowledged with his usual fervour by Coventry himself ; 
for were not the desires of the spirit as well as those of the physical 
nature most agreeably satisfied in the person of Miss Byles ? And 
it is very observable how this dualistic amorism is persistent 
throughout the whole of Patmore’s life. Behind the front rank of 
the goodly godly books on the shelves at Heron’s Ghyll (so Mr. 
Derek Patmore tells us) there was “a complete set of the privately 
printed books of the Eroticon Biblion Society.” And such reading, 
we may be sure, could never have been admitted in the grave 
Roman society of those persuasive introducers, Cardinal Reisach, 
Father Cardella, Lord and Lady Stafford, Lord and Lady Denbigh. 

This is a remarkably interesting volume, not by virtue of any 
literary skill on the part of Mr. Derek Patmore, but by virtue of the 
authenticity which informs it as a whole. It contains a number 
of hitherto unpublished letters, many of them extremely significant ; 
but it is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Patmore has not indicated 
in his text the source of each letter or quotation. No doubt it is 
difficult for a member of the Patmore family to write of Coventry 
Patmore without some intrusions of private sentiment and some 
anxiety concerning the results of deep analysis. For example, there 
is the tragedy (for such it was) of Emily, Coventry Patmore’s 
favourite daughter. Between this child and her father there existed 
an affection, pure indeed, and yet full of that strange disturbing 
intensity with which the psychologist is familiar. Emily Patmore 
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could not fall in love with anyone in the earthly sense, and after 
going through a phase of what Mr. Patmore calls “ ecstatic agonies” 
she entered a convent and “gave up her spirit to the Husband of 
Heaven,” and here, in the prime of youth, she died. One has to 
believe that Patmore himself was never able to analyse the nature 
of those emotional incongruities—he called them simply his 
“irregular moods ”—which made his relations with any woman who 
attracted him so tortuous and yet so blandly egotistical. 

But no matter how relevant and explanatory they may be, the 
details of psychological history are commonly neglected jp 
biographies, or else, if they are mentioned at all, they are treated 
as things which are separable from a general estimate of character. 
And surely this attitude, whether due to ignorance or to a mis. 
conception of taste, is unfortunate, and especially in the case of 
such a man as Coventry Patmore, who cannot be fully understood 
without some reference to the terms of psychiatry. Those who 
object to the employment of such methods (and I presume that 
Mr. Derek Patmore is among them) would seem to apprehend the 
danger of wantonly dissecting the poet, the saint or the hero in 
order to gratify a pseudo-scientific malignity of disposition. I cannot 
help thinking that such apprehensions are not well founded, and 
I think it is true to say that Mr, Derek Patmore’s excellent material 
needs an appropriate and searching commentary which is here absent, 

Indeed, it is hardly possible to appreciate the quality of Patmore’s 
verse without some understanding of his desire to achieve a synthesis 
which remained impracticable. Mr. Patmore prints the well-known 
“ Departure,” the poem which Coventry wrote after the death of his 
first wife ; but he does not seem to observe the persisting egoism 
which made the poet resentful of the very manner of her dying. 
And then the sketch for her tombstone, here reproduced, a lamentable 
curly cross with its reminder that she was “the wife of Coventry 
Patmore.” . . . But whatever may be its shortcomings, Mr. Patmore’s 
book will be of great interest and of much value in the hands of an 
inductive reader. C. E. Vubvramy. 


English: German 


England and Germany—Affinity and Contrast. 
mann Levy. (The Thames Bank Publishing Company. 


By Professor Her- 
7s. 6d.) 


FRANKLY this book is a disappointment to the reader who may have 
hoped that Professor Levy would throw new light upon a subject 
so rich in possibility, especially for a writer with Professor Levy’s 
horizons. After an examination of the importance of the word Geist 
to Matthew Arnold and some oddly trite remarks about the 
importance of German music and love of music to Englishmen, his 
essay develops into an analysis of the causes of liberalism in this 
country in the nineteenth century and the absence of liberalism at 
all times in Germany. “There are, in general,” according to Pro- 
fessor! Levy, “ two channels to which the social thought of a people 
may be directed. One is an exaltation of the productive forces in 
economic life, of the principles of individual exertion or of the 
concerted exertion of groups of productive people. The other 
trend of mind is distributive in character. Productive wealth is 
considered as something existent and static. The task is not to 
increase it, but to ensure that its distribution corresponds to certain 
social ideals.” The productive or British attitude derives from 
Puritanism, while the distributive or German attitude derives, we 
are told, from the Hellenic ideal, which is independent of external 
achievement but pursues an “unclouded clearness of mind.” 
To the British student of Germany the German conviction that 
Germans think in a Greek and lucid way is one of the most pet- 
plexing phenomena, and it is even more perplexing to find Professor 
Levy claiming that the German distributive school of thought tries 
“to equalise the distribution of wealth among the greatest number 
of individuals.” To call the Germans distributive in outlook is to 
a large extent true, but their distributiveness is based upon homage 
to caste distinctions and group rights, that is to inequality. About 
halfway through the war I remember hearing in Switzerland, from 
the father of a girl who was at school in Munich with Himmler’s 
daughter, Gudrun, how the latter regularly in a period of dearth 
brought the loveliest sandwiches to school for her lunch. The othet 
girls were tremendously impressed, and Gudrun was one day heard 
to say, “And if we (the Himmlers) don’t eat well who on earth 
should ?” I asked what the other children said to that, and was 
told that they thought she was quite right. That, I believe, expressed 
a fundamental difference between this country and Germany, and 
it is evident long before people are productively- or distributively- 
minded. Here children would say that it was unfair; there thev 
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Expectation in Economics 
G. L. S. SHACKLE 


A highly original examination of the nature and effects 
of expectation in all kinds of economic activity. 
10s. 6d. net 


Selected Critical Studies 
of Baudelaire 


° Edited by D. PARMEE 


A selection from Baudelaire’s critical prose, mainly 
from L’Art Romantique, with an introductory essay. 


8s. 6d. 


Early Scotland 


H. M. CHADWICK 


Early Scottish history reconsidered on the basis of new 
evidence, linguistic, literary, philological, and archaeo- 


logical. 155. net 
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The Creed in Slow Motion 
By RONALD KNOX 8s. 6d. net 


This is the companion volume to that best-seller, THE MASS IN 
SLOW MOTION, 6s. net. about which The Church Times was 
moved to say of Ronald Knox that he had displayed to the full a 
genuine spiritual insight, informed and illuminated by an irrepres- 
sible sense of humour, and went on to remark that almost every 
page contained some scintillating thought which had never before 
found adequate expression. 


The Leonard Feeney Omnibus 
12s. 6d. net 


“ This book has won its place on our bedside table by sheer merit. 
Not that it is conducive to somnolence ; but it is wise and witty 
and good and gay the Leonard Feeney Omnibus has a rare 
spiritual ean and charm. Its people come alive naturally. Its men 
and women are always interesting. And its children are things of 
beauty. They are naive and elfin and happy and—childlike. They 
are heirs of all ages and of all climes. You will find them in Bos- 
ton or in the Bowery, in Paris or in ‘ Skheenarinka.” 

Irish Independent 





The Meaning of Man 


By JEAN MOUROUX 12s. 6d. net 
“ Certainly no book could be of more value to the wistful half-be- 
liever who is groping after Christianity as a possible solution of his 
bewilderments in an unfriendly world. The work is in itself a small 
masterpiece, and, as the quotations and notes show, proceeds from 
mind soaked in scripture, the Christian Fathers, the great 
mediaevals, and the fresh and satisfying theology which France has 
been giving us for the past twenty years or more, a mind, more- 
over, which has been enriched by the secular literature of the 
Les Church Times 
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An intimate history by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
“ A book which ranks in historical impor- 
tance with Mr. Churchill’s war memoirs .. . 
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Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart (S. Times). 
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would say or feel that if she was in a powerful or privileged position 
she should make the most of it. 

To Professor Levy nineteenth-century England is evidently 
something immortal whose liberalism cannot die ; it would always 
be opposed to planning and organised distribution. It is true enough 
that both Conservatives and Socialists in this country are more liberal 
than their counterparts in most other countries, and that Labour 
policy may be turning the Conservatives into the Liberals of the 
future. But Professor Levy’s interpretation would suggest that the 
Labour Government has been Germanising us for the last three 
and a half years, a view which, so far as I know, neither its friends 
nor its enemies have formulated. If it were indeed so the chief 
obstacle to Anglo-German understanding, in Professor Levy’s view, 
would have been removed. But all along Professor Levy is writing 
of the England of Matthew Arnold from which the Britain of today 
is divided by a long, slow socia! revolution, all the greater because 
it has been gradual rather than sensational. 

It is difficult to discover exactly why Puritanism affected Britain 
as powerfully and peculiarly as it did, but it is easy to see that its 
consequences, the self-confidence and the supposed hypocrisy which 
30 easily exasperate the rest of the world, have played their part in 
the psychology of international relations, The exasperating charac- 
teristics of the Germans, their servility together with their assertive- 
ness and chauvinism, can all be summed up in the word hysteria ; 
of this no one has ever succeeded in providing an historical explana- 
tion, but it has made Germany the most difficult member of the 
international community. As Professor Levy’s book begins: “An 
essay on the causes of hostility and goodwill between nations still 
remains to be written.” ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Not Angels, But Engels 


The Law of the Soviet State. By Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 
753.) 

In a world that is sharpening its weapons for war it is intriguing 
to find the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation sub- 
sidising the translation of M. Vyshinsky’s massive tome on Soviet 
politics and law—‘“a militant handbook for Soviet government 
Officials.” The object of the undertaking is to provide “an insight 
into Russian life and thought.” What is disclosed is an unqualified 
assertion that “the Soviet State represents the expression of the 
highest possible form of democracy” and the only scientific theory 
of law. The theory of Soviet democracy, which M. Vyshinsky sets 
out with his accustomed vigour, is that “ a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” is the sole means by which democratic liberties can be 
secured to the masses. The class content of a State is the primary 
factor, not the form of its political institutions, and for M. Vyshinsky 
the antithesis of democracy is not dictatorship but plutocracy. 

The book was written in 1936, in the growing consciousness of 
the Nazi threat. Constantly emphasised is the fear of encirclement 
“by the bourgeoisie of the entire world, which is on the watch for 
every moment of vacillation so as to send back its own people to 
re-establish the landowners and the bourgeoisie.” This fear, which 
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explains even today much of Soviet policy, will not be lessened by the 
caricature of British legal procedure with which this book a 
“ British police,” asserts M. Vyshinsky, “ without the slightest hesits.- 
tion, burst into a proletarian’s house, arrest him and deal with him 
at wili.” M. Vyshinsky takes his facts as to British judicial procedure 
from Engels. Practising British lawyers may not readily recognise 
the resulting picture of the British law-court in action. “When 
rich man is summoned, or rather invited, into court, the j 
expresses regret that the rich man had to inconvenience himself and 
tries in every way to turn the matter to the rich man’s advantage; 
and if he must, despite everything, condemn him, he again eXresses 
his infinite regret, and so on.” The English jury is described as 
“ the culmination of juridical falsehood and immorality.” Even more 
remarkable is M. Vyshinsky’s assertion that the rights of defence 
are thwarted here because, “ while the right of the accused to calf 
supplementary witnesses and experts is conceded, its exercise is cop. 
ditioned by his obligation forthwith to tender in cash down the 
amount of the court expenses.” This, of course, is wholly uggrue, 
M. Vyshinsky has now attained the dizzy empyrean of being not 
only the Soviet Union’s most renowned lawyer, but also her Foreign 
Minister. It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that he does not 
continue to look to Engels for his facts on contemporary life in 
Britain. F. ELwyn Jones. 


Gide and Dostoevsky 
Dostoevsky. By André Gide. With an Introduction by Arnold Bennett, 
(Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 

ANDRE GIDE is a stimulating critic—his range is wide, though his 
scope may not always be deep—for he is assimilative and suggestive 
rather than critically creative. The scope of this particular book is of 
necessity slight, since it was composed from. a series of talks given, 
at the request of Jacques Copeau, at the Théatre du Vieux Colombier 
in 1922 for the centenary of Dostoevsky’s birth ; these were published 
in book form in 1923, from notes taken in shorthand at the lectures, 
and, in 1925, in English with a preface by Arnold Bennett. Gide 
has always declared that he is less well known in England than 
elsewhere. Nevertheless it is gratifying to note that, when so few 
of his works had yet been translated into English, Bennett should 
already have clearly realised his distinctive ¢haracteristics, and this 
preface is an acute piece of criticism which served well as introduction 
to his writings—and still does today. He understood that Gide is 
fundamentally a moralist—it was original to say this in 1925—and 
that there is scarcely any of his books but poses and attempts to 
solve a moral problem. Since then it has become increasingly clear 
that it is as a moralist that he will occupy an important place in 
French literature, a moralist in the great seventeenth-century 
tradition (that of La Rochefoucauld and Pascal), whose nobility of 
thought and purity of style place him on equality with the great 
masters of the golden age of French literature. 

The book is a very unscholarly production. We are not told who 
the translator is, nor why certain passages are omitted from the 
French edition of 1923 from which it purports to be taken. Was 
this at Gide’s request, or was it—as one is tempted to suspect— 
because the passages in question were difficult to render in English? 
On page 19 a long metaphor has been compressed into a short 
bald statement which bears little resemblance to the richness of the 
French. There are also other unexplained excisions. Why dos 
the translator keep the French word “ causeries” when the English 


one, “ talks,” exists and exactly expresses Gide’s intention ? There 
are also many examples of faulty translation. “Le volume est 
épais et étouffant” is rendered: “The volume is bulky and the 


, 


reader gasps with astonishment,” which does not at all convey the 
density and the stifling atmosphere which Gide intends to suggest 
for Dostoevsky’s clumsily written correspondence—and, moreovef 
it is wrong as a translation. 

These talks were not Gide’s first approach to Dostoevsky—as has 
been so often claimed. He mentions him in his Journal as early 
as 1896, and in 1903 he initiated the reading aloud of the novels 
with his wife, which was to continue for many years. In 1908 he 
talks in his Journal of preparing an article for La Grande Revue 
Was this perhaps the chapter which figures in the present book undet 
the title Dostoevsky in his Correspondence, which is dated 1903? 
In 1912 he mentions sending his pamphlet on Dostoevsky © 
Pierrefeu. What this pamphlet is we are not told, and it would 
be interesting to compare it with the finished work. In the fist 
of the 1922 talks he said that, before the war, he had been preparing 
a life of Dostoevsky on the model of Romain Rolland’s biographies, 
but that he had been forced by circumstances to abandon the plan, 
and that it was these notes which he had unearthed to prepare the 
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Dr. Bradley v. Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 


The first British comment on 


NO PLACE TO HIDE by Dr. David Bradley 


RICHARD USBORNE, B.B.C. “Bookshelf” 


‘“‘Important . . . horribly important as well as being a first-rate piece of 
writing . . . a brilliant title for a beautifully written and awe-inspiring book.” 





The first American comment 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
“Nobody should be allowed to vote in any election who has not read 
‘NO PLACE TO HIDE’.” 

JOHN P. MARQUAND 


“The very quietness of this superb day-by-day record of Bikini gives a 
more devastating impression of atomic bombing than even Mr. Hersey’s 
description of what happened at Hiroshima.” 
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present talks, but he mentions neither the article of 1908 nor the 
pamphlet of 1912. 

This book is an important stage in Gide’s development as a writer. 
It reflects a moment when he was beginning to emerge from being 
the tormented introvert whom we knew in the early works, and 
becoming the serene philosopher whom we know today. He was 
about to cast aside self-torture and hair-splitting about motive and 
guilt, to become finally what he thought was really himself. This 
book marks a step towards Les Faux Monnayeurs of 1925, his most 
objective and least autobiographical work, a very deliberate composi- 
tion where he tried to achieve something like the art of the fugue. 

What interested Gide most in Dostoevsky was his power of 
psychological analysis, and on that he is most illuminating. The 
characters in whom he is most interested are the morbid characters, 
the pathological cases, the disconcerting and baffling cases. He likes 
those who yield to every contradiction and negation in their constitu- 
tion. Dostoevsky did not feel at ease with conventional psychology— 
his temperament clashed with the established rules—and Gide saw 
in him an example of the reconciliation of extremes which he found 
inspiring. He contrasts this with the psychological portrayal of a 
Corneille, who depicts characters who try to conform with an ideal 
which makes them different from what nature intended them to be 
if they had yielded to their impulses. Gide sees these characters 
developing a counterfeit personality under this stress, which is 
counterfeit because it suppresses or denies a whole set of impulses 
which constitute their real personality. These are the characters 
in Les Faux Monnayeurs, The Counterfeiters—and that title would 
be a better one and nearer to Gide’s intention than the English 
one usually adopted, The Coiners. Discovery of our unacted desires, 
Gide thought, would bring freedom and fulfilment to the individual 
in a new rebirth. It is the inner personality beneath the counterfeit 
one that he always strives to reach, and he believes that this was 
also Dostoevsky’s aim, to reach the inner reality where good and 
evil overlap as in a marriage of heaven and hell—Gide calls on 
Blake to interpret Dostoevsky—but in reaching that inner personality 
he stirs up the troubled depths of personality, drags up from the 
thick overlaying mud the hidden motives, and it is these which 
interest him most. 

Gide thought that the artist should accept his own inconsistencies, 
and, like Dostoevsky, he believed that the imploring cry of anguished 
humanity could never come from the righteous who have always 
been sure of their own course and confident that they have acquitted 
themselves of their obligations to God. Gide describes himself as 
watching people coming out of church on Sunday, and he says, 
“Their thoughts are freshly washed and ironed by the sermon they 
have just heard and put away tidily in their cupboards. I would 
like to rummage in the bottom drawer—I’ve got the key.” 

We now see Gide moving towards altruism and forgetfulness of 
self, and finding happiness therein. This is seen in the books he 
wrote after his return from equatorial Africa, when he said, 
“ Henceforth an immense lamentation abides in me.” Here, in this 
book on Dostoevsky, he suggests, for the first time, that happiness 
might well come from renunciation ; the individual might triumph 
his individualism. This is very different from his 
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egoistic sense of personal and unconditional liberty expressed in 
Les Nourritures Terrestres of thirty years before. This explains 
how he could later say, when he was favouring Communism, “The 
triumph of the individual is in renouncing individualism.” [py 
Oedipus of 1931 he showed the final and utter destruction which 
comes to the individual when he accepts nothing greater than himself 
and values personal liberty above all else. Gide could not then 
escape the realisation that man without God is doomed to defeat 
and despair, unless he substitutes for Him some other idea. Oedipus 
rejects God for man, and Gide looked towards Communism. The 
first step on this road which led to ultimate disillusionment was 
taken when he wrote Dostoevsky. Dostoevsky shows how he who 
lives his life cherishing his own personality shall lose it; he who 
surrenders it shall go in the fullness of life eternal. Gide quotes 
his saying, “A strongly developed personality, conscious of its right 
to be such, having cast out fear, cannot use itself, cannot be used 
except for others.” That was also Gide’s conviction in the next 
stage of his intellectual development. Dostoevsky led him back to 
the Gospels, and the Gospels—not Marx—led him on to Communism, 


END STARKIE. 
F.D.R. as a Boy 


The Roosevelt Letters: Being the Personal Correspondence of 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Early Years (1887-1904). With a 
Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. Edited by Elliott Roosevelt (Harrap, 
21s.) 

SARAH DELANO was twenty-six when she married the elderly 


“patroon” and minor railroad magnate, James Roosevelt Roosevelt, 
He was old enough to be her father (his son by his first wife was 
just her age), and he was, for the last years of their married life, 
an invalid. It was natural, then, that so strong-minded a woman 
as Sarah Delano Roosevelt should dream dreams for her only 
child and keep every scrap of paper concerning him. So we have 
a most unusually full collection of the correspondence of the future 
President, nearly or quite complete, except for the Harvard years. 

Were all the notes and letters worth printing? No one would have 
thought of printing them if their author had not turned into a 
great man, But even allowing for his greatness, do we want 
these accounts of football matches, school illnesses, visits to the 
dentist, vague references to members of a widely branching clan 
and their friends and associates, marriages and scandals ? It is of 
mild interest to note the first reference to F.D.R.’s distant cousin 
and future wife, or to Ruth Draper or other notabilities ; and old 
boys of Groton School will find much to interest them as patriots 
and historians in the account of the Groton equivalent of “ notions” 
or the candid comments on schoolfellows. Harvard men will want 
to learn more about the history of the undergraduate newspaper, 
The Crimson, whose editorship was Roosevelt’s first triumph. But 
those who are left cold by the names of Endicott Peabody or 
Westmorly, or who do not appreciate the importance of the fact 
that the first wife of James Roosevelt was a daughter of the Mrs. 
Astor, may find this book too full of detail and turn with relief to 
the numerous illustrations. There is one of Franklin with his 
father, taken when F.D.R. was sixteen months old, that has, in 
the turn of the head and the already striking features, the oddest 
air of being the President in, say, 1936. Palaeographers will note 
F.D.R.’s Greek script and character-readers other specimens of 
handwriting, but a great deal of this book is basically directed to 
the kind of family audience that knows the private jokes and wants 
to be reminded of half-forgotten episodes in family history. 

But there is more in the correspondence than family chronicles 
of very small beer. Even the schoolboy tastes of a man of Roosevelt’s 
calibre are worth noting. He was regularly sent the Spectator by 
his perspicacious parents, and though he did refer to this venerable 
journal as the “speckled tater,” he later expressed what was no 
doubt sincere gratitude for his parents’ choice of reading matter. 
The letters reveal, too, how comparatively lightly party ties bound 
him and even his more publicly Democratic father. Although he 
took, in school debates, what was the Democratic position on such 
questions as the annexation of Hawaii, this, we learn from Mr. 
Elliott Roosevelt, proves little or nothing, as the sides were allotted 
to the debaters by the school authorities. But like his father, he 
abandoned party regularity for family loyalty and supported 
Theodore Roosevelt when the Rough Rider ran for Governor of 
New York; and at Harvard he went to a surprising number of 
Republican functions. Even his support of the Boers proves little 
except that he was young, warm-hearted and of Dutch origin. 

We perhaps learn more from his tastes in sport than in study 
or politics. His devotion to the sea is already evident, and so 18 
his collector’s passion. He is sociable, clubbable, reasonably well 
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THE THREE CHURCHILLS 


By Sir Arthur Salusbury MacNalty, K.C.B., M.A. 
Published Price 10s. 6d. net. 


This delightful volume handsomely records the biographies of 
three great figures in British History—the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Biographies of each there have been before. but none of all three 
in one manageable volume. The monograph on Winston 
Churchill is an intimate and penetrating study 


“ Sir Arthur MacNa'ty has great subjects tor his pen bur he is to 
be congratulated upon the readable way in which he has presented 
hem.” * Yorkshire Obs. rver™ 


SOCIALISM: THE BRITISH WAY 


Foreword by The Right Hon. Herbert Morrison P.C., M.P. 
10s. 6d. net. 


An assessment of the nature and significance of the Soctalist 
e\periment carried out in Great Britain by the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1945. 

Contributors :—The late Evan F. M. Durbin, M.P.. Professor 
G.D.H. Cole: John Diamond M.P.: Margaret Cole: James 
Callaghan, M.P.; Dr. Frank Hardie; Ben Roberts: Dr. Stephen 
Taylor, M.P.: Dr. Rita Hinden: Hon. Harold Nicolson: 
Michael Young. 


“What the countrw’s future may be, if socialisation continues, is 
now being worked out by the Labour Party and its experts. Some 
ideas which are regarded as good in Ministerial quarters, are 
presented in a book called * Socialism: The British Way- They 
show how the Socialist mind is ranging ahead 
“ The Sunday Times.” 
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Some Work ing-class Movements of 


the Nineteenth Century 

By ROBERT WEARMOUTH, M.A., B.Sc... Ph.D. 21/- 
This new work shows how the working classes, suffering trom 
economic depression and injustice, tried to rectily their conditions 
by resort to violence, by seeking a reform of Parliament, and by 
establishing Trade Unions. Students of social and economic history 


will find this book mvaluable. 
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By DONALD HUGHES, M.A. (Headmaster, Rydal Schoo!) ¢/- 
Our education system is stressing the viewpoint of the scientist and 
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of finding their curriculum reduced to a very narrow specialization. 
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them to meet this education problem. 
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Florence Nightingale, revered for her self- 
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behaved at school, though he did try to run away in a moment of 
patriotic enthusiasm. But the future F.D.R. is more evident in 
the firmness with which he stuck to his decision to marry Eleanor 
Roosevelt, a choice, it is made plain here, not approved of, for 
long enough, by his formidable mother. He never did a wiser 
thing and, devoted son that he was, his refusal to meet his mother’s 
wishes was the best tribute to her upbringing, for he had shown 
judgement and courage. 

This volume ends with his graduation from Harvard and his 
marriage. The world was before him. Given the wisdom of 
printing so much minor detail, Mr. Elliott Roosevelt has done a 
very useful job of editing. It might be pointed out that the notes 
are not quite identical in the English and American editions, 
some minor alterations having been made for our benefit, one of 
them, doubtless well meant, creating a problem in_ historical 
chronology that will baffle the pedantic. But such minor annoyances 
are as nothing compared with the pleasure to be got from reading 
of F. D.R.’s dislike of T.R.’s high-handed way with Congress! 

D. W. Brocan. 
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Apes as Friends 
Apes. An Account of Personal Experiences in a Zoological Garden, 
By Winifred Felce. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 

Miss FELcE, an English girl from a Wiltshire farm, went to work at 
the Zoo Park, near Munich, in 1931 and stayed until] 1939. The 
anthropoid apes were her special charge. She loved, observed and 
respected her animals, and so did Herr Heinz Heck, the Zoo’s director, 
an excellent man. And all the time the war was brewing up, and 
just round the corner was a concentration camp. But it is of apes 
she writes. Of course, Professor Solly Zuckerman is the authority 
on apes (The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, Functional Affinities 
of Man, Monkeys and Apes), but Miss Felce does very well in her 
way, and it is pleasant to be shown these animals by a person of 
such good sense. One cannot altogether with an ape think, “ How 
handsome an animal,” because he is so like us ; indeed, we may think 
him fairly ugly. But how like he is in disposition and the enquiring 
brain ; how lithe he is and graceful as he swings from hoop to hoop. 
(As we branched off some time before the chimpanzee and the gorilla, 
it is no use looking now for the missing link.) Apes crave affection, 
and when firmly loved are most free-loving, mischievous and faithful. 
But if one moment they are petted and the next ignored, they grow 
sad, and when jealous they are fierce ; but it is perhaps most of all 
when they are bored that they are dangerous. 

Better to smack the ape who has offended—and they are often 
rather cheeky and will play up the foolish keeper—than to put him 
in a cage alone. That he cannot endure ; it destroys him. The young 
apes do not bear malice if they are smacked, but the person who 
smacks them must afterwards treat them at once again as friends or 
they will get rather neurotic. In the kindergarten the child apes 
drew doodles on their blotting-pads. Could the young ape be 
taught to paint the outside world or to draw shapes that were 
deliberate, or is it this that separates man from ape ? The female 
apes have friendships that are full of quarre!ling and making it up ; 
the male apes rather despise them. But they will protect them, too 
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For once when a chimpanzee was coming for a young keeper to 
save himself—for the ape was angry—the keeper made the cry of a 
female ape asking for help, and so at once the angry chimpanzee 
became solicitous and mild, and put his arm round the crying boy 
to comfort him. ; 

The mothers of the apes were very much like human mothers 
Some would bring up their children to be independent and brave 
but there was one who brought up her daughter to be spoilt and 
evasive. The foolish mother of this ape used to cry when her child 
was rude and beg help from Miss Felce. There is a young mother 
ape who sits in the picture (there are excellent photographs in this 
book) cupping her hand round the delicate skull of her child. He 
is newborn, and has no hair on him at all, but a wrinkled body and 
face ; he is like an old grey man from Borneo. Orangs and gorillas 
are independent and keep to themselves. 

It is clear that Miss Felce is closely in touch with apes. She 
speaks their language and is answered, and notes the mood that js 
significant. There was, for instance, the young ape who would collect 
all the tea-things on a tray to save himself unnecessary journeys 
but if one thing fell off he would throw the whole lot to the ground 
and have done with it. Miss Felce speaks as if the apes had survived 
the war. Their director, too, one hopes. It would be something 
good to be left over. STEVIE SMITH, 


The Doppelganger 


Doubles in Literary Psychology. By Ralph Tymms. (Bowes and 


Bowes. 12s. 6d.) 

THERE is a passage at the very end of this book which is worthy 
of approving quotation. “ Because of the realism of their subjective 
descriptions, writes Mr. Tymms, “Hoffmann and Kleist have 
frequently been reproached with morbidity ; for they seem obsessed 
with somnambulism, magnetic trances, drunkenness, madness and 
maniacal crises ; Dostoevsky in turn inherits the reputation of creating 
a literary ‘charnel-house’ of apoplectic pathology. Yet. con- 
temporary psycho-therapists appear to confirm that such pictures of 
madness may have a general application for sane and insane alike; 
and do not relegate them to the category of freaks, without relevance 
to normal humanity.” This is emphatically the case with the 
problems raised by the double, which, appearing in literature as a 
projection of romantic subjective disorder and even deep neurosis, 
nevertheless raises questions of universal import concerning the 
nature of the self, both in relation to itself and in relation to other 
selves and to the external world. The plain man knows, or thinks 
he knows, just where his own identity ceases and that of others 
begins, and he knows equally where the boundary between the sub- 
jective and the objective worlds is fixed. But he only “knows” 
this because he has never truly thought about it or his identity been 
called fundamentally into question. As soon as real thought on the 
question begins, the fixed boundaries become mysteriously indeter- 
minate and wavering ; strange phenomena appear, and maybe the 
Doppelganger, in one form or another, makes his appearance 

Beginning with primitive beliefs concerning the wraith or separate 
soul and passing on to later occult conceptions, Mr. Tymms, who ts 
Lecturer in German in the University of Manchester, proceeds by 
way of an extensive survey of German Romanticism to the later 
recurrence of the Doppelganger theme in Grillparzer, Dickens, Poe, 
Dostoevsky, Werfel and many others. At the outset he makes an 
essential distinction between the “ double-by-duplication ” and the 
“ double-by-division ”—admitting, however, that these distinct 
approaches constantly mingle. This is a merely external, factual 
distinction ; and herein is to be seen the chief weakness of a sugges- 
tive but exasperating littlke monograph, which is content merely to 
arrange and classify material on a factual level, without submitting 
it to a governing idea. Would it not be correct, I feel impelled 
ask, to relate the double-by-duplication, by way of the mirror-image 
(Narcissus, Dionysus-Zagreus) to the primarily metaphysical question 
of the unity of the self in the midst of the world’s multiplicity ; and 
to understand the double-by-division (the shadow, or alter-ego) 
psychologically, as concerning the unity or disunity of opposites 
(good-evil, positive-negative) within the self itself ? 

It seems to me a great pity that Mr. Tymms appears to be 
unacquainted with Jung’s notion of the “ shadow ” in every man— 
the Hyde who takes over in moments of depression or anger when 
the presentable Jekyll has lost control, and who may actually form 
a recognisable secondary personality ; or with Blake’s parallel con- 
ception of the “spectre,” which is contrasted with the female 
“emanation” just as Jung’s “shadow” is accompanied by the 
“anima.” Modern poetry, too, has a great deal to offer in an eluci- 
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ACROSS 
Cheap ring to Amy (anag.). (14.) 
Sources of wine and news. (7.) 
Thanks to a cipher in a magpie its 
pudding 7 
French king's 
gallery. (4 
Cheeky in people, welcome in eges. 
‘s.) 
The Ring, no doubt, is its favourite 
composiuioen (4.) 
Renewed by R. L. S. (7, 6.) 
The sort who are inclined to “ back 
out of it,” possibly. (13.) 
Goal of the Piccadilly climbers. (4.) 
A ship on horseback. (5.) 
Uncertain pleasure. (4.) 
A fiddling sort of place. 
Name of one particularly 
if benighted. (7.) 
If an ecclesiastic 
have been Urban. 


DOWN 


The last thing one would expect at 
he movies 7 

“ound in unoccupied kennels every- 
where 4 

a shot (S.) 
Mature 4 
Lord High Everything Else. (7.) 
Yes, it’s old-fashioned G 
Suitable timber 
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Army scout (anmag.). (9.) 
Nuptial exclamation. (5.) 
It goes up to the tip. (5.) 


A sort of cetacean unicorn. (7.) 
“It came o’er my ear like the sweet 
south, That breathes upon a bank of 

” (Shakespeare). (7.) 
Distinguished journalist above noise. 
(7.) 


Half a stage dukedom. (5.) 
An exploratory game. (4.) 
Said to survive its doers. (4.) 


Not a chestnut horse, evidently. (3.) 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


. . There are 154 Life-boats 
“* in the R.N.LI. Fleet. 


They cost from £9,000 
to £20,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 
the cost of building and 


-~= maintaining these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 


== Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 





The total assets amount 10 £148,228,331, a new record, and £5,280,159 
more than a year ago. 

It has always been our policy to maintain a high standard of liquidity 
—a very necessary precaution required primarily for the protection of 
the investor, whose calls for withdrawal we have at all times throughout 
our history been in a position to meet with promptitude. 

The general reserve has been increased to £7,000,000 by the transfer 
of £500,000 from appropriation account. The taxation reserve, previously 
amounting to £555,654, has been augmented by the allocation of £194,346 
to £750,000. The investments reserve stands at £366,493. Total 
reserves and carry forward amount to £8,839,136, representing almost 
6 per cent. of the Society’s assets. 

Earned income from all sources amounted to £5,557,275, an increase 
of £247,771, compared with a year ago. Interest and bonus paid or 
credited to our investors and depositors represent an increase of £112,466 
on the year. Taxation at £1,363,481 shows little change. Included 
in this figure is £268,000 in respect of profits tax, a heavy charge calcu- 
lated on the basis of a special formula devised when the tax was imposed 
as the national defence contribution, and in my view entirely inappro- 
priate, unduly severe and unfair in its effect. 

During the year the total amount advanced was £26,348,227, being 
£641,273 less than last year. 

I have many times called attention to the country’s post-war housing 
programme, regretting the undue preference shown to Municipalities and 
the failure to use to the best advantage the enterprise of the private 
builder. Such a policy has, in my opinion, not only restricted the 
number of houses available, but has added immeasurably to the country’s 
financiai burdens, both present and future. The cost of Municipal house 
building is truly appalling and reports recently issued by the Ministry of 
Health and the London County Council indicate a growing concern 
at the financial aspect of the housing problem. These reports not only 
establish that the costs are more than three times what they were in 
1939, but that over £150 per house is required to meet the decline in 
the productivity of labour, a telling indictment not only of the waste 
of man power, bur of the all-prevailing slackness in the administration of 
public funds. 

It is now four years since the Departmental Committee under the 
Chairmanship of* Viscount Ridley advised the Government that “It is 
urgently necessary that the present chaos of over-lapping statutes should 
be replaced by a single comprehensive Act in which the whole law 
relating to Rent Control should be clearly set out.” Nothing has been 
done in connection with this very necessary reform—indeed, the position 
is further complicated by the new Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) 
Bill, now before Parliament. As this Bill is not enacted, I refrain from~ 
criticising its provisions beyond saying that, while we regret its retrospec- 
tive penalties, we welcome any legislation which prevents the exploitation 
of the tenant during a period of shortage, whether it be in house, shop 
or office property ; in fact, exploitation in any form is to be deplored. I 
very much hope that without undue delay the recommendations of Lord 
Ridley’s Committee will receive legislative consideration and that owners 
of tenanted property will be granted elementary justice by a fair increase 
in rents to meet the ever-growing upkeep of their assets. 

The decision of the Land Board under the Town and Country Planning 
Act to allow, with certain conditions, payment of development charge to 
be set off against the right to receive compensation in the case of single 
plot owners who acquired their plots prior to July Ist, 1948, has given 
satisfaction to many who intend to build their houses with Building 
Society assistance. A similar concession in certain circumstances to 
builder-developers in respect of some portion of their land held on 
January 7th, 1947, is also to be commended. 

There is, however, one aspect of the Act which calls for reconsideration ; 
I refer to the absence of a right of appeal against the amount of the 
development charge. A person proposing to carry out operations which 
are considered by the planning authority to constitute development has 
a right of appeal against such a decision, but he has no right of appeal 
against the amount of the development charge when determined by the 
Board on the advice of the District Valuer. The matter of valuations 
is one upon which expert opinion differs greatly in many cases and, while 
recognising the District Valuer’s desire to be fair and reasonable, I 
suggest that there ought to be some independent tribunal to which an 
appeal as to the amount of the development charge can be made. ; 

In all the circumstances we can look back upon the past year with a 
feeling of achievement: growth in assets ; volume of mortgage business ; 
liquidity ; reserves: and even margin of profit, are all satisfactory, but 
our principal regret remains that we are not permitted to play our proper 
part in catering for the housing needs of the people. It is indeed strange 
that political theories should continue to deny thrifty people the right 
to build their own homes on an unsubsidised basis, when nothing but 
benefit could be derived by both individual and the State through a more 
practical policy. 
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dation of this theme, while Mr. George Barker’s romantic prose-work, 
Janus, for one, is a veritable mine of deeply relevant material. In 
order to do justice to this fascinating, difficult theme, however, a 
writer would have to discard the specialised literary approach for 
one which would be both psychological and metaphysical ; and this 
Mr. Tymms has clearly not felt able to do. In consequence he is 
in the position of one who has drawn attention to a rich field, but, 
standing at the gate, has left it to someone else to enter in. 
D. S. SAVAGE. 


Development of the Gold Coast 


A History of the Gold Coast. By W.E. F. Ward. (Allen and Unwin. 
21s.) 

THIs is a history of the most advanced of all African colonies. The 
Gold Coast has the advantage that it is small, that its people are 
diligent, and that they have created the greatest cocoa-farming 
industry in the world. In their own traditional councils and adminis- 
tration they are profoundly democratic, and they have developed 
rapidly in their use of British models. This history is worthy 
of its subject. It is vividly written, scholarly, calm and judicial. It 
is based not only on documents, but on the long-handed-down 
narratives still to be collected in the villages. To the African these 
historical traditions are sacred, and Mr. Ward tells us he has often 
had to spend a whole month in a village before the chief and his 
elders could make up their minds to trust him with matters too 
sacred to be revealed even to their growing children. 

He was able to compare the narrative of one village with those 
of others, and he found from experience that the traditions were 
honestly related. This knowledge gained directly from Africans has 
greatly enriched Mr. Ward’s story. We see history from both sides, 
African and European, and each throws light on the other ; and 
many things become clear which, written from one side only, would 
seem to be without rhyme or reason. Mr. Ward is fair also to the 
early administrators, who were handicapped by considerable ignor- 
ance of the people and of their background. 

It is worth while quoting part of an excellent description of village 
administration. 

“The village headman presides over the council of elders, and 
naturally, by reason of his personal reputation, makes weighty contri- 
butions to the council’s discussions. But he cannot overbear the 
council’s opinion, nor can he take an arbitrary decision without the 
council’s support. In a contested question there is no ‘ division’ 
of the British type, with its mechanical counting of heads. The head 
of the council allows the discussion to continue unti] all opinions are 
sufficiently expressed and the general sense of the meeting has 
emerged ; and then he expresses this general sense as he conceives 
it, and the matter is closed. I find this African way of handling 
a meeting extremely impressive. A tactful chief sits patiently and 
attentively listening while the elders around him are excitedly debat- 
ing. Occasionally he interjects a few quiet words, but for the most 
part his impassive demeanour contrasts strongly with the eager 
oratory and passionate gestures all around. To an outsider it seems 
that the conflict of views is irreconcilable ; but the chief has gauged 
the sense of the meeting. When he begins to speak there is a hush. 
His speech closes the discussion ; it is received with quiet approval, 
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all excitement and opposition vanishes, and the meeting Passes 
the next business.” ” 

In 1946 a new constitution was given to the Gold Coast. There 
are now thirty members of the Legislative Council, of whom eighteen 
are elected to represent the municipalities, the provincial councils 
(or country members) and Ashanti. The day of the official] majority 
is over. An African colony is well advanced on the way to Dominion 
status. Can the African be expected to rise to this exercise of 
greatly increased power ? Mr. Ward has much experience of Africans 
in council. He writes: “ Anyone who has experience of Gold Coas; 
Africans in discussion,.whether in a chief’s court, a town council 
or a club committee, will bear witness to their dignity, sobriety and 
practical common sense.” He has no fears. j 

Inevitably instances of suspicion, based often on misunderstanding, 
are recorded. So I would like to have seen mention of the marvelloys 
understanding achieved between Sir Gordon Guggisberg and the 
people. Mr. Ward records the £4,000,000 spent on creating a deep- 
sea harbour, £500,000 on Achimota College, over £250,000 on the 
best hospital for Africans in all Africa. He trebled the roads and 
improved them out of all knowledge. His constitution of 1925 paved 
the way for 1946. The greatest chief in the Gold Coast summed 
up all these things, and added: “ But the greatest thing Sir Gordon 
did—he thought in public.” Weeping thousands lined the road as 
he left for the last time. He made possible the last twenty-five years 
of rapid advance. 

This book should certainly be placed in all schools and public 
libraries in the Gold Coast, and it will repay study wherever colonial 
problems are of interest. A. G. FRAser. 

Fiction 
A Wreath of Roses. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
The Auction Sale. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
Elephant and Castle. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 15s. 
A Calf for Venus. By Norah Lofts. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d. 
Tue chief disadvantage of reviewing fiction regularly is that one’s 
critical standards may easily fluctuate to meet the quality of the stuff 
that comes off the conveyor belt. One week the material is so poor 
that the faintest glimmer of anything worth while in a book, the 
merest suggestion that an author is trying to show life as something 
more than a shop counter for mechanical toys, leads one to use a 
scale of praise which automatically pushes every fairly good book 
ever written into infinity. The next week there may be three books, 
each of which may be judged valuably, though certainly unfavourably, 
by the standards set by Madame Bovary, or at least Howard’s End. 
And, because these books inevitably fail by such stardards, they are 
rated apparently lower than the book of the week before which in 
fact wasn’t fit to touch their dust jackets. It is pointless to say that 
one should stick always to the highest critical standard, for that 
would mean that only about a dozen books a year wou!d be worth 
reviewing at all, and that half of those would be cendemned 
Reviewers would go out of. business and, more serious, readers would 
be left helpless and bewildered upon an uncharted sea. What cne 
really wants is a sort of category sign such as those which are used 
for films. This would be placed at the head of each review to show 
just what sort of standards were being used each week. And, indeed, 
A (Adult), U (Universal) and H (Horrific) might do to be going on 
with. 

The first three books under review present an immediate difficulty. 
They are border-line cases, neither A nor U category, or rather both 
at the same time. If judged under category A they are all failures, 
if under category U they are all extremely good. Elizabeth Taylor’s 
Wreath of Roses begins most promisingly. In the early description 
of a young woman travelling on a hot summer’s afternoon, the wait 
between trains at a small country station with its fateful meeting 
and strange incidental disaster, her arrival at the cottage where she 
is to spend her usual summer holiday with a girl friend and an 
elderly woman painter—in the whole physical atmosphere of the 
book there is a most welcome depth. It is not only that Elizabeth 
Taylor describes a scene simply and well, but, far more important, 
she communicates the feeling of the air between opposite sides of 4 
street or in a country garden at night in a way Virginia Woolf might 
have done. One is led to expect an equally deep examination of 
character and emotion, and this is in fact what Elizabeth Taylor tries 
to give us. But here she is less successful. The three women are 
good matcrial—Camilla (lonely, frustrated, sensitive, jealous), Liz 
(making the best of her marriage to an oh-so-sweet-and-reasonable 
parson), Frances (lonely, with the dark fires of a painter’s late period 
smouldering inside her). But somehow the attempt to give the same 
sort of depth to their personalities as to the external atmosphere fails. 
It is exhaustive but flat from too much trying. We suddenly realise 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 





LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 





LORD LYLE ON SCOPE FOR EMPIRE PRODUCTION 





TuE forty-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of Tate & Lyle, Limited, 
was held, on March 31st, in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle, of Westbourne, the President, in the course 
of his speech, said: — 

Some shareholders in this Company have asked me to comment on 
the rumours now circulating about a Socialist plan to nationalise Tate & 
Lyle and other sugar refining businesses. I shall say nothing about 
rumours, except to tell you that your board will not meekly remain in 
office under nationalisation, and that we will never be participants in the 
destruction of a Company that has rendered great services to the public 
in home and export trading. 

If your Company is assailed by the nationalisers, I shall ask your 
shareholders in Britain and overseas to give counsel to your board at an 
extraordinary general meeting, and I shall also consult with the authorities 
in many lands where Tate & Lyle and our associated companies are 
employers and tax payers, 

There is a sharp increase in the profit compared with last year, both 
for the Parent Company and the Group. This is almost entirely due 
to the increased turnover, which is a record in our history, and amounted 
to 784 million pounds sterling. It is not generally realised by you or 
the public how large our production is. It amounted last year to the huge 
total of 32,000 tons per week, which is the staggering figure of 4 tons 
per working minute. 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME 


You may be interested to know more about how the total income was 
disbursed. This is a summary: Raw materials (including duty), fuel and 
services, 90.3 per cent.; Wages, salaries, pensions, etc., 4.0 per cent.; 
Overhead expenses, including amount provided for deferred maintenance 
and renewals, 1.8 per cent.; Taxation, including tax deducted from 
dividends paid, 1.9 per cent.; Profits retained in the business, 1.3 per cent.; 
Net dividends, 0.7 per cent. 


You will notice particularly that the net dividends amounted to only 
seven-tenths of one per cent. of turnover. This was equivalent to one- 
seventh of a farthing per lb. of sugar sold. No one could say that this 
was other than an extremely modest figure 


Our financial arrangements since the outbreak of war have been under 
the control of the Treasury. Frequent cost investigations have ensured 
that the profit per cwt. of home. consumed sugar did not rise above that 
which obtained in 1939. I should like to emphasise that these arrange- 
ments contain no element of subsidy and that we have never received 
any subsidy whatsoever. Any confusion that there may be arises because 
there is a subsidy to the growers of sugar beet, and because there is also 
a subsidy to the domestic consumer of sugar of lid. per lb. To offset 
this, there is a levy on manufacturing users of sugar of $d. per lb., and a 
duty of ljd. per Ib. on all imported sugar. 

The increased profits of the Subsidiary Companies were, in the main, 
consequent upon the larger turnover of the Parent Company. This 
increase of turnover came from our export trade as the sales of Golden 
Syrup and Sugar for home consumption remained _ substantially 
unchanged 


ReEcorp Exports 


Approximately one-third of our output was exported, amounting to 
half a million tons, valued at over 17 million pounds, the greatest 
quantity we have ever exported. It was a notable contribution to the 
export drive because a large proportion was sold for dollars or their 
equivalent. The Sellers’ Market is, however, now disappearing and in 
consequence the margin is no longer as attractive as last year. We 
believe, however, that many opportunities still exist for increasing 
British trade, and to this end we have recently carried out a special 
investigation of the markets in West Africa. We captured a large part 
of the export markets of the world as long ago as the early 1930’s by 
means of scrupulous attention to quality and price. This policy we 
intend to continue. 

Substantial sums have beer placed to reserves, necessitated by the 
increased capital required to finance stocks and to maintain our existing 
assets. We have also thought it n-vcent to place a large sum to a Staff 


Pension Reserve. This will be used to pay for the past-service pensions 
arising from the Pension Scheme which was adopted four years ago. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your board has recommended the same dividend as last year. The 
distribution has remained virtually unchanged since 1935. Since then 
we have made additions to our reserves either by way of special allocation 
to general reserve, some of which has been capitalised, or by increasing 
our provision for taxation and to other reserves, some of which have not 
until this year appeared in our balance sheet. These allocations represent 
a total sum of about six million pounds for the Parent Company and a 
further million pounds for our Subsidiary Companies. Moreover, the 
Company has depreciated its plant by means of charging renewals to 
revenue and it follows that its plant thus stands in the balance sheet at a 
figure far below its replacement value, 

Our financial position would have warranted an increased distribution 
this year had it not been for our wish to co-operate with the Chancellor 
to combat inflation. A capitalisation of reserves by means of a bonus 
issue has not been a practical proposition because of the heavy tax which 
such an issue would have attracted. We regret very much that present 
circumstances prevent us from making recommendations for an increased 
distribution of profits or for a capitalisation of reserves. 

World supplies of sugar have increased considerably, and if the present 
estimates are attained, a world record of about 32} million tons will be 
produced during the 1948-49 crop. Isolated, but important pre-war 
producing areas, principally Java, have not yet recovered from the effects 
of the war. 

The greatly improved production of the world has resulted in the 
loosening of controls on sugar in many countries. Few are left with 
sugar rationing still in force. H.M. Government is apparently waiting 
until there is either a considerable incrcase in production of sugar from 
soft currency areas or until the dollar position allows it to purchase more 
Western Hemisphere sugar. 


EMPIRE PRODUCTION 


In our opinion, there is plenty of scope for increased production within 
the Empire, assuming that countries such as Canada continue to draw 
their supplies from Empire sources. ‘The Empire need have no fear 
that there will not be a market for their production. Your Company 
has always bought all the sugar the Empire has offered for sale; even 
during the time of world over-production, no Empire country was ever 
burdened with surplus stocks. 

We have, therefore, continued our policy of expansion in the West 
Indies, where we already have large sugar interests. Closely allied to 
sugar manufacture is our flourishing rum business. Rum has always been 
justly popular in the Navy, and with our up-to- date equipment we hope 
by very strict attention to quality to increase its popularity throughout 
the country. 

We have great faith in our powers to increase Britain’s earnings over- 
seas. We shall continue to expand in the Empire and are in the course 
of working out more plans both for raw sugar manufacture and refining. 
We have the support of many powerful friends overseas for this policy. 
This support is given because it is known that our business at home is 
capable of providing the drive and technical ability necessary to ensure 
success in ventures of expansion. 

We are extremely proud of our technical ability and efficiency. We 
can claim with confidence that we are the most efficient refining organisa- 
tion in the world. We have the finance and technical efficiency quickly 
to increase our lead when development restrictions are removed. 

Our refining margin is the lowest and our quality the finest in the 
world. This insistence on quality 2nd low prices has, in my view, been 
the foundation of our success, 


EXCELLENT LABOUR RELATIONS 


Our labour relations have always been excellent, which is proved by 
the remarkable long service record of our employees. About 50 per cent. 
of all men have had more than 15 years’ service and 20 per cent. more 
than 30 years’ service. Wages are high and working conditions good. 
We work a 44-hour week and everybody has two weeks paid holiday 
a year, as well as the usual Bank Holidays. Pensions and sick pay are on a 
generous scale. Relations with the Unions are most cordial. 

The report was adopted. 
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that for all the intimate conversations and intense revelations we are 
really learning no more about a character or about life than we had 
learnt seventy pages back. A tendency becomes noticeable for 
characters to think intensely in a rather platitudinous way: “ She 
thought: ‘One glance at the sky finishes religion for me’”; “ ‘If 
ever we come near to seeing the truth it is in one another’s eyes,’ 
he thought.” One finds oneself reading to the end only out of 
vulgar curiosity to see whether or not Camilla is murdered by the 
young stock character she met on the station. And there is no doubt 
that Elizabeth Taylor has been trying commendably to get our 
interest on a much higher level than that. 

Mr. Kitchin’s The Auction Sale has set itself a more modest 
jective, and within its limits is a neater book. A middle-aged 
woman is attending a three-day auction sale at a big house at which 
she was once personal secretary to the owner. As various lots are 
held up to view and bid for (a child’s violin, a picture painted in 
glass, a bowl with an inscription in Swedish dialect, etc.), the personal 
and emotional significance of each returns to her. An almost 
Ibsenish scene of close country-house life is reconstructed skilfully 
and painlessly. Perhaps a little too painlessly. One would have 
liked to know a little more about what was going on in the mind 
of Mr. Durrant, the owner-invalid who dictated all day long to Miss 
Elton. One would have liked more detailed evidence of the secret 
love affair Mrs. Durrant was having with a neighbouring Dane. 
But such wishes are-at least proof that the reconstructed scene is 
plausible and interesting. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s Elephant and Castle is also a reconstruction— 
of the circumstances leading to a horrible crime—but no one could 
complain that, literally at any rate, it is not full enough. It is some- 
thing over 250,000 words long, and will delight all who like great 
weight and detail and a panorama of the years. They will incidentally 
get much better value than is usual from this sort of thing. For 
Mr. Hutchinson has a strong emotional awareness of life which he 
succeeds in getting on to his page. Perhaps he does this a little 
clumsily. Perhaps this story of the respectable middle-class girl 
whose sociological interest in a young working-class East Ender 
turns imperceptibly to love, marriage and tragedy, could have been 
a quarter of the length without losing anything. But that is not 
how Mr. Hutchinson works, He lays life on thickly with a trowel, 
and if a good deal splashes over and lies around uselessly we must 
not complain. 

Miss Loft’s A Calf for Venus can claim no category, not even H 
(Horrific), for which it is of course far too genteel. It is therefore 
of use in assessing the relative value of the first three books. A Calf 
for Venus is the sort of story which is trying to be full-blooded 
romance, and which therefore is unfortunate in suffering from 
chronic anaemia. It concerns a young man of the early nineteenth 
century who falls in love with a young waitress in a coffee-house 
of questionable repute. His efforts to rescue her from it meet with 
a lukewarm response and involve him in smuggling and a fight 
with Excise officers which at least redeems the book with a late piece 
of excitement. It is an indication of the feeble characterisation that, 
although the young man’s love for the girl is the keynote of the book, 
he never appears to suffer emotional anxiety at her lack of 
reciprocation. Rosert Kee. 
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AMSTERDAM in 1} hours 
HAMBURG in 3} hours 


Let BEA take you in a comfortable Viking to the 
Continent. Your ticket includes meals, you get 
duty-free drinks and cigarettes. Return fare to 
Amsterdam —£14.8.0; to Hamburg—£26.6.0. 
Services daily. 
Reservations : principal travel agents (no booking 
fee), local BEA offices, or Dorland Hall, Regent St., 
S.W.1. Tel.: GERrard 9833. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

From the investment standpoint this year’s Budget contains one or 
two minor disappointments, but on the whole must be construed 
as favourable to the maintenance of share values. The City will 
endorse Sir Stafford Cripps’ decision to continue his disinflatiog 
policy and, above all, his doubling of the wear and tear allowance; 
on plant and machinery and his abolition of the irrational duty on 
bonus issues. Even more important than the concessions in the 
field of depreciation is the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s announce. 
ment of the setting up of a committee to enquire into the method 
of computing trading profits for income and profits tax purposes 
Here is clear evidence of an official recognition of the asset replace- 
ment problem which now confronts a large section of British 
industry. Although it may be some time before official interest jn 
this subject is translated into tax changes the industrial share market 
should derive some help over the coming months. So far as gilt- 
edged stocks are concerned, the general disinflationary pattern of the 
Budget should contribute to the consolidation of the recent rise, 
although from the short-te rm standpoint the City is disappointed 
with the Treasury’s decision not to exercise its first repayment option 
on the 2} per cent, National War Bonds. The inference must be 
that for the present the launching of the £200,000,000 of new Gas 
stock on May 1 is judged a sufficiently formidable task. 


FILM INDUSTRY TROUBLES 


Losses estimated at £700,000 on the film production programme 
of the British Lion group have come as a shock to shareholders 
and also bring a forceful reminder of the crisis conditions which 
now prevail in the British film industry. The troubles spring mainly 
from two facts—one, that costs are much too high and second that at 
the present level of costs British film producers cannot operate at 
a profit unless the takings in the home market are supplemented by 
substantial receipts from showings in overseas countries. The 
industry’s problem is therefore to achieve a reduction in costs 
without impairing quality and to reach some new understanding with 
the film industry in the United States, which would result in British 
films having a freer access to the American screen. 

So far, little progress has been achieved in either direction, 
although moves are on foot in the J. Arthur Rank group and in the 
British Lion Film Corporation which should yield substantial 
economies in the long run. Meantime, it is obvious that the money 
required for financing film production will not be readily forth- 
coming from the banks or other City institutions or the general 
body of shareholders. With its heavy bank loans the Rank group 
has already given a sufficient hostage to fortune, and on its side 
the bank concerned is doubtless unwilling to increase its stake in 
the fortunes of a speculative industry. The réle of the new National 
Film Finance Corporation, which has already made a substantial 
advance to the British Lion group, is therefore likely to become 
increasingly important. 


INVESTMENT IMPLICATIONS 

The investment implications of the film crisis are difficult to a¢ x3 
owing to complicated structure and financial arrangements of the 
various companies. On the exhibiting side profits are being 
moderately affected by a decline, believed to be about § per cent, 
in box office receipts compared with a year ago. The compamits 
which merely let studio space and finance the early stages of film 
production should also fare relatively well. The main brunt of the 
crisis must fall in a financial sense on the companies whose fortunes 
are dependent on the ultimate success or failure of the films pro 
duced. A fortnight ago I outlined the case for British and Dominios 
£1 preference shares at 15s. 9d. These shares still seem to me & 
be under-valued. On the purely exhibiting side the 1o per cent 
£t cumulative preference shares of Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres look cheap at 21s. 9d., against a peak of 29s. 3d. last year 
The to per cent. dividend has been regularly forthcoming and tu 
company, which is in the Odeon-Gaumont British group, should 
be reaping the benefits of the pooling arrangements introduced i 
June, 1948. The vield at the present price is over 9 per cent 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 





THE SERVICE RENDERED BY 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 





£1,104,711 


BONUSES TO FOLICYHOLDERS 





MR. J. A. JEFFERSON’S ADDRESS 





Mr. J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., presiding at the 83rd annual general 
meeting, said: 
The company has maintained a very satisfactory rate of progress. 


Total funds for the seturity of policyholders at the end of 1948 amounted 
to £61,887,000, which was an increase of £4, -“y 000 during the year. The 
was £11,631,000—an increase of £793,000—and claim pay- 
nted to £4,155,000, bringing the oneal amount paid in claims 
ation of the company to £83,369,000. 
urance continues to play its part as one of the country’s 
nstruments of thrift and as a powerful factor in the fight 
ion. In a year when there was unmistakable evidence of a 
general level of savings it is estimated that industrial assur- 
their regular calls at the homes of the policyholders, 
£118,000,000 in industrial assurance premiums 
which have shown a steady increase year after 
what is of 


i tal incom< 
ments amou 
since the form: 
Industrial 
most effective 
nst infla 





vents. by 
collected approximately 
alone. These premiums, 





year, represented genuine savings by the public and, even 
greater importance, they will continue as regular annual savings in the 
future. Does anyone suppose that these premiums would be saved 


ystem of regular collection at the policyholders’ homes which 
ruishing feature of industrial assurance ? In addition to this 
large sum of £.118,000,000, industrial offices also collected over £55,000,000 
n ordinary life assurance premiums 

Industrial assurance has proved by its record that it is operating effi- 
ciently and at an economical cost to the policyholders, who also benefit 
from a voluntarily given share in profits. The service which we render 
unity is based upon the personal goodwill between the agent 
vholder. It is backed by broad-minded elasticity in admini- 


without the 





the distin 





ation, which results in individual attention to the policyholder’s require- 
nents, hi irying circumstances that may arise from time to time, and 
finally, in the prompt settlement of claims at his home with a minimum of 
y j Any form of nationalisation would alter the whole character 
ness—for the worse ; and judging by present examples would 


ice to the policyholder at higher cost. 
00 new policies were issued in the Ordinary Branch in 1948 

£8,100,000, the average sum assured per policy being £446 
h an average of £390 in 1947, and an average of {214 ten 
The premium income at £2,994,000 showed an increase of 
nd the fund increased by £1,618,000 to £22,261,000, Expenses 
the premiums were moderate, having regard the 
and were .39 per cent. less than in 1947. 





£268,000 


t 90 r cent, of 


rge inflow of new business, 
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" I Branch premium income amounted to £6,340,000, being 
ncrease Of £372,000, and the fund was £33,997,000—an increase of 
42,354,000. The expense rate of 26.33 per cent. which was 1.09 per cent. 
rt previous year, compares with 30.15 per cent. in 1938 
he ete pre-war year. To have made this reduction in a 
le costs in almost every other sphere of in 
c chievement. Many factors resul 
mprove the efficiency of our organi 
I educti l ension and consoli dati ion of our 
ted in a su ease in individual earnings 
ur staff ring the same period. 
_ Under the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act, 1948, the 
egal p n connection with what is known as “funeral expenses ” 
10w clearly defined. From July Sth next, a proposer may 
Or ff policy on the life of his parent, )-parent or grandparent. 
ihe sum to be assured, when added to the sums assured under all existing 
n out by the proposer in any office, must not exceed £20 
my | taken out before July Sth, 1949, for funeral expens es will 
hot ed in any way. We do not antieipate any noticeable falling 
of in r s a result of these limitations, as this class of policy has 
; [ and decreasing part of our new business in recent years 
After J Sth, 1949, parents and grandparents may not insure children 
Dom oT fter July 5th, 1948, under any = which offer 
benehit before age 10. We shall, therefore, shortly be issuing co 
new tables for children, and we are taking the opportunity of m - ng 
! ion of the whole of our adult weekly tables, which will 
result le improvements in the benefits we are able to offer. 
- 1. strong bases used at the 1947 valuation were again adopted 
in 1948, namely, a net premium valuation by the latest available mortality 
Dies at 2 per cent. interest in each branch. 


In the Ordinary Branch, the surplus disclosed was £791,483, inclusive 
of £113,987 brought forward from 1947, Out of this surplus, the directors 
have allocated £449,711 to declare a reversionary bonus of £1 4s. Od. per 
cent. on the sum assured to all with-profit policies in force on December 


31st, 1948. This allocation is £107,418 more than a year ago, and the 
rate of bonus declared has been increased by 4s. per cent. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus was £1,858,839, inclusive of 
£632,304 brought forward. Out of this surplus, the directors have allo- 


cated £600,000 for bonuses to Britannic policies against £400,000 in 1947, 


Since 1929 allocations for this purpose have amounted to {£4,470,000, 
and every year’s allocation has exceeded the actual cost of the mortuary 
bonus scheme which has operated during the following year. Bonuses 


rity claims have amounted to £1 oft. 100, 
se the unexpended balance therefore, £2,478,900. This sum is 
sufficient to enable the directors to declare vested reversionary lenneed 
as from April Ist, 1949, on premium-paying policies in force on December 
31st, 1948, by way of additions to the sums assured, ranging from 5 per 
cent. for policies 10 years in force up to 25 per cent. for policies in force 
30 years or more. 

The declaration of vested reversionary bonuses in the Industrial Branch 
and of such substantial amount is a great step forward in the history of 
the company, particularly in view of the fact that all the policies are issued 
without any right to participate in the company’s profits. 

During the year the coming into force of the Government’s Industrial 
Injuries Scheme resulted in a loss of £28,000 of premium income from 
Employers’ Liability business, but the total premium income of the Fire 
and Accident Branch was only £4,000 down at £431,000. The liabilities 
of employers to claims at common law have been greatly increased by 
the removal of the defence of “common employment” and the tendency 
for higher awards to be granted by the courts. Full realisation of these 
factors will, I think, eventually lead to some recovery in the premiums 
from Employers’ Liability insurance. 

Mortgages have increased by £1,683,000 to £6,239,000. This expansion 
reflects the continued popularity of our house purchase scheme. Actual 
new advances during the year were £2,300,000 but repayments of old 
mortgages are also increasing as a result of the maturity of the endowment 
policies taken out to repay the loans, or by the discharge of the mortgage 
by the poll cy upon the death of the borrower. Loans to local authorities 







paid in cash on death and m 







have advanced by over £2,000,000, Most of this money is at 3 per cent, 
interest for terms from 16 to 20 years. 

British Government guaranteed securities are up by _ The 
nationalisation of the railways and the electric supply cor inted 
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We are again transferring £175,000 to « 

ransfer I couple my sincere thanks to the 
for their loyal and keen services during the t 

ct has a good deal to say about what I term the “ inanimate” assets ; on 
the greatest asset of all, one’s staff, it is silent. It is a pleasure to report 
to you that the Britannic staff is still our finest asset. “ Pride of Service ” 


the Britannic we still 
would do 
difficulties, 


a little out of fashion at the moment, but in 
virtue which, were it more widespread to-day, 
to help the country through its present 
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CONTOURS LIMITED 


72 Newman St.. London. W.!. MUSeum 8499, 6463 





Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 
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Maile X SouLtd. 


367 EUSTON Rd.. LONDON, N.W.) 


MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
THIS INTEREST 


-.. and every six 
months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
@\ the Society pays | 
ner? the tax. Assets 
= { 3,500,000. Reserves 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 





\ Metropolitan College Modern 
Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
most economleal, and the most ccn- 

f means of preparation for the 
School Cert.; University 
6, RB. Com.; B Se. Evon, 
LLB and other external Londen | 
Dearees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. | 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, | 
Exams, and for the professional exams 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc.. and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 


in commercial 


25,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES | 


and Hundreds of First 





subjects, 


Places, Prizes and other | 
Honours 
Guarantee of Coaching until Success | 
ful Text-book lending library. Mode 
rate fees, payable by instalments | 


Write today for prospectus, sent 
FREE on request, mentioning exam, or 
subjecta in which interested to the 
Secretary (G@ 40), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
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